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For the Companion. 
RED FACE. 
In Srx CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 


Ella in a New Home. 


Two days later Doctor Eunice Mayo bade her 
mother good-by and started on her return to 
Boston. Ella Marsten, clad in neat dark dress 


and hat, accompanied her. 


Miss Mayo, with her companion, left the train at | 
B— station and visited the selectmen of the 
town upon which Ella Marsten was a charge. 
She afterwards called upon Timothy Moons. 


The selectmen gave her permission to take the 
girl until she should become of age. 

‘I'm afraid you'll regret it,’’ said the select- 
man with whom She talked. “She’s called a 
hard one to manage.” 

Miss Mayo smiled, and said she hoped that 
she should not regret it. 

Ella Marsten’s dread and nervous terror 
were great at the thought of meeting Timothy 
Moons. She feared that he would prevent her 
going with Miss Mayo, and would force her to 
go to prison for stealing his money. But she 
consented to see him because Doctor Eunice 
thought it best. The selectman had informed 
them that the money had been found and 
returned to the overseer. ° 

Miss Mayo found Mr. Moons in his usual 
disagreeable temper. He declared that the girl 
should go to jail, if he could send her there. 

“But you have your money,”’ said the lady, 
‘and to prosecute the girl would only cause 
you needless expense.” 

“No thanks to her,’’ growled Moons, “if I 
hev got my money.” 

‘She tells me she had started to bring back 
the money,”’ said Miss Mayo. 

“If you believe what she says the more fool 
you,”’ said Moons, bluntly. ‘She's a miser- 
"ble, lyin’ jade, and jail’s the best place for 
her.”” 

Finding that the man was not to be moved 
by considerations of humanity, Miss Mayo- 
appeaied to his avarice. It was at last arranged 
that Ella should pay him twenty-five dollars 
within four months for the trouble she had 
caused him by taking the money. Miss Mayo 
gave her note for the amount, as security that 
the girl would meet the payment. 

There was a warm meeting between Ella and 
Molly Snow, but the other paupers looked 
askance at the girl. 

“I didn’t believe you took that money,” 
whispered Molly; ‘‘an’ I took your part. An’ 
I was sure of it when Joe Johnson brought it 
back to Mr. Moons.”’ 

“Oh! but I did take it, Molly,’’ said Ella. 
“But I didn’t have an idea ’twas so much. 
An’ I was comin’ back with it when I lost it.” 

“I’m sorry you should have touched the 
man’s money,” said Molly, ‘‘but I’m glad you 


were coming back with it. Moons never's been 
any too good to you; and I'm glad you're going 
away, an’ all square, too. That’s a sweet-lookin’ 


lady you’re going with.” 


“Oh yes, Doctor Eunice is lovely, lovely !’’ ex- 
claimed Ella with enthusiasm. ‘Angels aint no 


better, I know.”’ 


“I’m glad you've got such a good friend and I 
hope you'll make her glad of her kindness to 
you,” said Molly. ‘For you can be as good as 


gold when you try.” 


“I mean to be good,” said Ella, earnestly. 
“An’ I'm so happy to go with Doctor Eunice! 
Don’t it seem almos’ too good to be true? I have 
to pinch myself once in a while to be sure I aint 


asleep and dreamin’.”” 


cosiest homes imaginable. Her housekeeper, a 
refined, educated lady, was also her companion 


a classmate of Miss Mayo at the medical school. 
An illness in the second year of the course »ad so 
weakened her eves that she had been obliged pe.- 
manently to abandon her studies. 

When Doctor Mayo’s practice had so increased 
that she was able to live in her own house, she 
had invited her old classmate to stay with her as 
housekeeper and friend. Miss Macomber was a 
sunny, sweet-tempered woman, and under her 
skilful management the household machinery 





and friend. Miss Elizabeth Macomber had been | 


moved as smoothly as clock-work. A stout Irish | 





Macomber was considerate and pafient. The 
young girl learned readily and did her best to 
please the housekeeper. 

But the weeds in her character were too firmly 
rooted to be easily or quickly eradicated. On the 
third day after her arrival at the house, Ella stood 
at the sink wiping the breakfast dishes. Kate, 
the Trish girl, was washing clothes at a tub a 
few feet away. As Kate wrung a pillow slip, the 
suds squirted and struck Ella on the cheek. 

With flashing eves and face scarlet with anger, 
Ella dipped her hand in the dishwater and with it 
spattered Kate. 

“Och' ye dirthy crayter!’’ exclaimed the Irish 








JUS ELSR WAR. 





ELLA PAYS A DEBT. 


girl did the hardest of the work, and there was 
also employed a young girl whose chief business 
was to answer the door-bell. 

Such was Miss Mavo’s household at the date of 
Ella Marsten’s coming. Whether this pauper 
| girl, with her ungoverned, impulsive nature, would 
prove worthy of more than a servant’s position 
was to be proved. Miss Mayo felt attracted 
toward her, and believed that there was some- 
thing of good in her untrained character, and it 
was her purpose to give it a chance to develop. 

Miss Mayo talked the matter over with Miss 
Macomber. Ella, now almost fourteen years old, 
was strong and well developed for her age. They 
| determined to employ the Irish girl for only two 
| days in the week and to pay Ella three dollars a 


A look of lonesome longing came into the | week to assist in the housework. 
pauper woman's eyes. A picture of her own sad,| ‘She can pay Timothy Moons,”’ said Dr. Mayo; 
barren life flitted before her, and she was sorry to | ‘‘and, in the meantime, we will try to make some- 
part with Ella, of whom she was very fond. The | thing of her. She may as well begin as one of 
girl saw the grave look on her friend’s face and | our family, and sit at table with us.” 


exclaimed, “‘Dear old Moll, I won't forget you. 


This was the home the friendless orphan girl 


I'll write you letters about everything. But I | had found. Ella was delighted with the elegant 
must say good-by now. See, the doctor is wait- | house, and Miss Macomber seemed to her the most 


ing.”’ 


The pauper woman watched the carriage which 
contained Miss Mayo and Ella till it passed from 


view, and then went sadly back to the house. 


It is a pleasure to write that at the beginning of 
the next year a better, kinder man was made 
Overseer of the poor.in the place of Timothy 


Moons. 


Miss Mayo’s house in Boston was one of the 


| beautiful lady she had ever seen. She was very 
| happy over her pretty little sleeping-room, which 
opened into Doctor Mayo’s chamber. She patted 
| the dainty white bed and touched with caressing 
hand the articles of furniture, and examined with 
a happy smile the pictures and ornaments. 
‘¢*Twill be easy to be good in this awful nice 
place,’’ she whispered to herself. 
While instructing Ella in her new duties, Miss 


| girl. “What d’ ye mane a spatherin’ yer nasty 
water on me!’’ and she flirted a wet towel from 
the tub toward Ella, and sprinkled her liberally. 

“T’ll let ve know what I mean, ve miser’ble 
| paddy !’’ exclaimed Ella, as she flung a cupful of 
| dishwater into Kate’s face. 

The Irish girl’s temper was up now, and she 
flew at Ella and gave her a slapon the face. Ella 
|returned the blow with right good-will; and the 
\fray was waxing hot and furious when Miss 
| Macomber appeared on the scene. 

“Girls, girls!" 
work, both of you. I’m ashamed of you.” 

“Wal, mum,’ complained the Irish maid, 
| “thet red-faced thing spathered her dish-water all 
| over me!”” 

“Do you dare to say I spattered water on you 
~~ >” angrily demanded Ella. 
| 





Kate was not quarrelsome, as Miss Macomber 
knew; of Ella’s temper she was not sure. 

“Wal, mum,’’ said Kate, good -naturedly, 
“maybe a dhrop of my suds did hit her, but 
*twas an accidint intirely.”’ 

Ella’s anger did not subside so easily. ‘* ’T'want 
no accident neither,’’ she cried, angrily. ‘An’ 
ye’re a mean, lyin’ paddy, thet’s what ye are!”’ 

‘“‘Wal, I’d ruther be a paddy than hev yer red 
face, so I hed,”’ snapped Kate. 

Ella began to make an angry retort, but Miss 
Macomber stopped her with a word. Then Ella, 


housekeeper. 
‘You can go to your room,’’ said Miss Macom- 





she said, sternly, ‘“‘go to your | 


in angry perversity, made a saucy remark to the | 


| : . * 7 
| ber, with cool dignity. ‘‘You need do no more 


| work this forenoon.” 
Ella ran from the kitchen, slammed the door 
behind her, went to her room, locked herself in, 
and indulged her angry thoughts. ‘I'll tell Doc- 
tor Eunice how they treated me,"’ she muttered 
to herself. ‘That hateful Miss Macomber to 
scold me and drive me off, an’ not say a word to 
that mean paddy.”’ 

As soon as she heard Miss Mayo come in from 
visiting her patients, she ran to her and told her 
story. Miss Eunice listened to her with a grave 
face. ‘I am very, very sorry to hear this. Miss 
Macomber was perfectly right, and I hope you 

will go to her at once and ask her pardon for 

what you said and did.” 

“T aint a goin’ ter ask her pard’n,”’ said Ella. 
“She needn’t ha’ scolded me. I wasn’t so 
much to blame as that mean Kate. I wouldn't 
ha’ teched her if she hadn’t me first.”’ 

‘‘As you please, Ella; I have heard enough,” 
said Miss Mayo, quietly, with a saddened face. 
‘“T had hoped better things of you. I wish to 
be alone now.” 

Disappointed at the result of her interview 
with Miss Mayo, Ella returned to her room and 
sat there with her hard, angry thoughts for 
company. At half-past one the dinner-bell 
rang, but the girl did not move. ‘They’ll feel 
sorry, perhaps,” she thought, “if I don’t go 
down to dinner.” But to her chagrin no one 
came to call her. 

About three o’clock Miss Mayo rapped at her 
door and said, ‘‘Miss Macomber is going out to 
drive with me. You will find your dinner in 
the kitchen when you are hungry.” 

That was all. Ella felt more injured than 
before. She threw herself on her little white 
bed and had a good cry, after which she felt 
better. Then she rose, looked at the flushed, 
tear-stained face which her mirror reflected, 
and penitent tears gathered in her eyes. 

‘Aint ther no good in ye?’’ she murmured, 
reproachfully. ‘Now, you've been and forgot 
all your promises of bein’ good, an’ spoilt it all! 
Doctor Eunice is disappointed in ye. Ok dear! 
she said she hoped better things of you.” 

She heard Doctor Eunice and Miss Macomber 
when they returned, but she did not leave her 
room. She had begun to repent of her bad 
conduct, but a mixed feeling of pride and 
shame held her back from confessing it. 

When the supper-bell rang, she ran down to 
the dining-room, with the intention to act as if 
nothing wrong had happened. ‘I'll be real 
good, and perhaps Doctor Eunice’ll forget how 
naughty I’ve been,’’ she murmured. She found 
no one in the room, and to her surprise the 
table was set for but two persons; at her place 
there was no plate nor chair. She had arrived 
at the conclusion that Miss Macomber had for- 
gotten to put her plate on the table, when Miss 
Mayo entered. 

‘*Your supper you will find in the kitchen, 

| Ella,” she said, as naturally as if the girl were 
accustomed to take her meals in that place. Miss 
Mayo spoke in a quiet voice, which admitted of 

| no reply. 

| With a feeling of humiliation Ella went to the 
kitchen. There, set out on the table, were some 

| bread and butter and a glass of milk. Though 

|she had had no dinner, she could not eat. She 
tried to swallow a few mouthfuls, but there was 

| such a choking sensation in her throat that she 

| gave up the attempt. 

| The next morning her breakfast was set out for 

| her in the kitchen. 

“What does it mean?’’ the girl wondered. 
“Aint I going to eat with them in the dining- 
| room any more?’’ A lump rose in her throat and 
she could eat nothing. 
| Miss Mayo came to the kitchen a few minutes 
later. ‘*You will attend to your duties as usual,” 
| she said to Ella, who sat at the table trying to 
keep back her tears. 
| Miss Macomber directed the girl’s work that 
|day as patiently and kindly as ever, but there 
| Was a reserve in her manner which Ella constantly 
felt. The day was a long and most unhappy one 
to the girl. Shortly before the dinner hour she 
found a chance to speak with Miss Mayo. 

‘Be I goin’ to eat alone in the kitchen always 2” 
she asked, timidly. 

“That rests entirely with yourself, Ella,’ an- 
| swered Miss Mayo, gently. ‘Miss Macomber 
and I do not care for the company of a rude girl 
| at our table, who may get angry at some trifle and 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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fling a glass of water in our faces. To associate 


, 


with ladies you must yourself be a lady.’ 

“Oh, I will try to be!’’ Ella exclaimed, with | 
real penitence in her voice. ‘Please don't hate | 
me, Doctor Eunice; I’m sorry that I behaved so, 
an’ I never will agin.” 

‘‘Have you said this to Miss Macomber?’ 
asked Miss Mayo. “You have grieved her as | 
well as me.” | 

“No, I haven’t,” said Ella, hesitatingly. ‘But | 
I s’pose I can if you want me to.” 

‘Not what I want, Ella, but your own sense of | 
what is right must prompt you to seek forgive- 
ness,”’ said Miss Mayo. 

Ella Marsten had never in her life sought for- 
giveness for wrong-doing, and it was not easy for 
her to begin now. But she went directly to Miss 
Macomber; her voice trembled, but she said, 
frankly, ‘“Miss Macomber, I am sorry for what I 
said yesterday, an’ I'll try never to do so again. 
An’ I never’ll behave so to Kate again. I didn’t 
mean to be so bad.” 

Miss Macomber received this apology very 
kindly, and freely forgave Ella. When the din- 
ner-bell rang there were three plates on the dining- 
room table, and Ella took her place again with 
the two ladies. She never needed so severe a re- 
proof again. 

The young girl’s frequent blunders in grammar 
and pronunciation jarred on the cultivated ear of 
the two ladies; but Miss Mayosaid, ‘‘We’ll notice 
her mistakes as little as possible, and she'll over- 
come them in time. The best school for her will 
be to hear correct language. She will soon adopt 
our ways.” 

Ella Marsten received three dollars every Sat- 
urday night. Miss Mayo advised her to buy « 
few needful articles with a part of her money, but 
said nothing to her about the disposal of the rest. 
Ella bought the material for two gingham dresses 
and a white lawn dress. Guided and assisted by 
Miss Macomber, she cut and made this material 
into dresses. 

The next thing that Ella did for herself was to 
procure some school-books, which she studied in 
her spare hours. Miss Macomber willingly acted 
as teacher to the girl, who proved to be an eager, 
apt scholar. 

Four months had not passed, when Ella came 
to Miss Mayo one day, with a roll of bills in her 
hand. 

“It’s the twenty-five dollars I owe Timothy 
Moons,” she said, simply. She blushed at the 
remembrance of her theft of the pocket-book. 
«Will you tell me how to send it to him ?”’ 

Miss Mayo knew that Ella had denied herself 
many things which she wanted and needed, in 
order to make this restitution. But she also knew 
that it was a necessary discipline, and that the 
girl could not atone for her wrong-doing except 
that she made sacrifices. With a sweet smile she 
bent forward and kissed Ella on the forehead. 
“My good girl!’* she said. 

On the same day the money was forwarded to 
Timothy Moons. The next week Ella sent a 
dollar to his sister, Mrs. Davis, and a little note in 
which she asked her to accept it in payment for 
the loaf of cake she had taken from her house. 
Mrs. Davis responded with a long letter of admo- 
nition. “I am glad,” she wrote, “that you are 
gitting over sech thievish ways. I hoap that 
it aint a sudding spert, but sumthing that will be 
lasting.” 

One day, several months later, Ella came into 
Miss Mayo’s sitting-room with a very earnest 
face. 

**Doctor Eunice,’’ she said, and a flush of color 
rose to her cheeks, ‘“‘there’s one more thing I 
want to do about—about the naughty things I did 
last summer. I want you to tell me if it'll be 
right.”’ CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND. 

(To be continued.) 
a 
HOW HE HELPED. 


Claude McKay was a telegraph-operator in a 
small Southern town, and as his salary was small, 
and he was obliged to economize very closely, he 
dressed plainly, and occupied a room on the third 
floor of a quiet, family hotel. But, quietly as he 
lived, he had a slight acquaintance with several of 
the boarders, and when he heard that they were 
organizing an entertainment to be given for the 
benefit of a charitable object in which he had 
become greatly interested, he proffered his services 
at once. 

“I am willing to take any place you may choose 
to give me,”’ he said, modestly, “only make me 
useful.” 

He was not wanted. He was poor, unknown 
and awkward, and his request would have been 
refused decidedly but for the fear of hurting his 
feelings. In such a small town it would not do 
to offend him, so the ladies having the entertainment 
in charge decided that they would let him manage 
the calcium lights. 
him into prominence, and yet he would have 
enough to do to satisfy him that he was helping 
very materially. 

McKay consented at once to undertake the 
work assigned him, and when the time came, was 
promptly at his post, and received full instruc- 
tions regarding his duties. 

The lights were to be thrown, as occasion re- 
quired, from a small wooden balcony high up at 
the end of the hall, opposite the stage. This bal- 
cony was.the receptacle for all sorts of disused 





That work would not bring | one on the floor. Joe Cooley had the floor; right | reco’nize him, so he handed over his side-arms, 


| outside there was a life-boat lyin’ geared onto the | and Cool marched him in clear through the camp 
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things, the accumulation of years, and McKay 


| had not time to clear it out before beginning his 


duties. 

The entertainment was about half over, when a 
small boy came up into the balcony with a mes- 
sage to Claude regarding the lights, and, in leav- 
ing, he accidentally jostled McKay's elbow. The 
bottle of sulphuric acid he held struck against 
some part of the machinery, and was broken. 

Claude’s impulse, of course, as the first drop of 
the acid touched his flesh, was to drop the bottle; 
but the thought flashed into his mind that to do 
this was to set into a blaze at once the heap of 
rubbish at his feet; and that the wooden building 
| would burn like tinder. So, setting his teeth hard, 
| he maintained his hold of the bottle, holding his 
| arm above his head, the liquid fire ran slowly 
| out, burning his arm from wrist to shoulder. 

The torture he endured was terrible, but he did 
not let his arm fall until the last drop of the acid 
had escaped. 
entertainnmient was over. 

Then he descended to the lower floor, and those 
| who saw him scarcely recognized him, so changed 
| was his face by the agony he was enduring. 

It was two months before he was able to resume 
| his work in the telegraph office, but not once was 
| he heard to complain. And he seemed surprised 
| that people thought he had done anything out of 

the common way. When told that his self- 
| sacrifice had in all probability saved the lives of 


| hundreds of human beings in that hall who would | be we ?”” 


And he stayed at his post until the | 


| boat had come through the deck cabin where we 
| 


| cussed and some prayed, and some grit their teeth | 


| o’clock in the morning there come the biggest kind 


| flat. 


| 


have been frenzied by an alarm of fire, he only | 


| said, quietly : 

“Yes, I thought of that; and of course I just 
had to hold the bottle. There was nothing else to 
do.” F. B. H. 

en. | ed 


SOMETIME. 


Sometime,—how sweet the thought 
To every waiting heart 
That dreams of thy bright shore 
As days depart 
And think, how soft thy clime; 
How sweet thy flowers,—oh, glad Sometime! 


—Alice Linnette Beach. 


~~ 
or 





For the Companion. 


OLD COOL. 


He wasn’t old at all, not a day over twenty 
when he joined the regiment; a great, tall, hulk- 
ing fellow, with a big, honest face like a boy’s, 
, weighed one hundred and seventy-five pounds if 
| he did an ounce, and answered to the name of 
Joseph Cooley. We all called him Joe, to begin 
with, and this yarn is to tell. how he got his other 
| name. 
| We shipped aboard a river steamer at New 
| York for Ship Island, fifteen hundred of us; 
| maybe you boys don’t know what that means— 
| aboard of a river steamer? It means that every 
| berth had two men in it, lyin’ heads and p’ints, 
|and glad to get one at that; the unlucky ones 
| lyin’ side by side on the floor, like herring in a 
| box, thick as they could lie. 

Lots of em were dreadful sick, to begin with, 

| some for oneday, some for two, some all the way. 
You can guess if twas pleasant. 


country. 
had speeches made to us, and felt considerable 


didn’t think about our country every minute, not 
much. 
Well, Joe he wasn’t sick a minute; he’d go 





steppin’ round amongst the fellers as softly as a | na 


| girl, grinnin’ at one, givin’ water to another, fixin’ 
this one’s head up onto a knapsack, and proppin’ 
that one up ag’inst a mast, as ef he’d been a 
hospital nurse all his days. 


they’d have to grin. 

* When we’d got about abreast of Hatteras, there 
come up alfout five o’clock one of the high old 
reg’lation kind of storms, a buster. I can’t begin 


you down; we couldn’t stan’ up againstit. They 


side of us. 


a hammock, swingin’ to and fro sideways. 
now and then a big sea’d come slap down, like 


thing off of her. 
beef went to feed the fishes that night. 





five of us had that state-room, four in the berths, 


| deck, and all around it was a thick row of men 


get the first chance. 
“Well!” says I, kind of disgusted. 


We were all in for it, goin’ to fight for our | 
We'd hollered, and waved flags, and | threatened to punch his head. 


good about it; that was the top-dressin’. Now | about ready to j’ine the Confederacy for a head o° 
we began to strike hard-pan, and I tell you, we | cabbage, and I can’t bear to hear onions made 


When some of the men would groan and swear, | comes.” 
he’d say, ‘* Tis ruther onpleasant, aint it? Scold | 
away; itll do ye good to spit it all out;’’ and | duty, and he heerd a noise in the bushes. 


to tell how the wind blowed; it come solid, as if | throw up your hands, dismount and surrender!” 
you was struck with something steady that pressed | yelled Cool. 


talk about waves rollin’ mountain-high, that’s | colonel, madder’n a yeller hornet. 

poetry ; but I’d be willin’ to make my affidavit in | 

court that they did run all of sixty feet high each | dismount or I fire,’’ repeated Cool. Well, the 
The steamer couldn’t make a mite of headway, | ered his gun, and finally the colonel had to dis- 

nor wouldn't answer to her hellum, and there we | mount and come along towards Cool. 

lay, side on, in the trough of the sea, like a fly in | 


Every | officer of the day.” 


close-to thunder, onto the deck and sweep every- | head, sayin’ agin: 
There was a hundred barrels of | 


I lay in my berth, a-lookin’ out of the winder— | through the head.” 


holdin’ onto her gunnel with both hands, so’s to | eral. 


| Was roarin’ out that old hymn, 


was, and one of the fellers sung out to him, 
“Call this a consider’ble of a storm, don’t ye, 
cap'en ?”” 

He ripped oiit some big words, I tell ye, the 
sense of "em being that we was going to the 
bottom inside of an hour, and Joe had heered 
him. 

Sure enough, there was no chance for the men 
hangin’ on to that boat, their faces white as 
death, and their fingers gripped onto that gunnel 
till they bled; for if the ship had gone to the 
bottom, that boat would have crackled like an 
egg-shell the first wave that gin it a blow. It 
was a scary time for all of us. 

Some of the fellers took it one way and some 
took it another; people aint all jest alike. Some 


and kept still. Joe was the only one that went to 
sleep and slep’ through. 
However, we didn’t go down, for about two 


of a thunderstorm against the big blow, and the 
wind and rain out of that killed those great waves 
In twenty minutes after it set in, the sea 
was ordinarily peaceable, the boat got so’t the 
hellum steered her, and we went right along; and 
come morning, Joe got up from his bed on the | 
floor, shook himself, rubbed his eyes, looked | 
round and grinned at us. 

‘Well, fellers!’’ says he, “‘we aint drownded, | 
| 

‘*Not as we’re sensible of,’’ says Chapin, a dry 
sort of a chap in the bunk below me. . | 

“You took it rather cool,’’ says I to Joe. 

‘‘Name’s Cooley,’’ says he, laughin’. And | 
after that we called him ‘‘Cool,’’ or **Old Cool,”’ 
just as it happened. 

We got to land after a while, as dirty and water- | 
tired a lot as ever you see; quite certain that | 
solderin’ wasn’t neither fun nor play; but, bless | 
you! we hadn't but just said A. There was the | 
hull alphabet to come. 

There was one colonel had a regiment in camp | 
along of us who was the greatest hand to nag the | 
men you ever see. He was as pernickity as an 
old maid, and as notional as an old bachelor. 
He kep’ the men up to drill as though ‘was | 
salvation, an’ inspected them within,an inch of | 
their lives, and called that discipline; and p’rhaps 
it was. 

But he done worse, he kep’ settin’ traps for to | 
ketch the men nappin’. He'd travel outside of | 
the videttes and pickets so's to see if they was | 
awake and alert; and if they wasn’t then they | 
had to take it. 

There we was, a parcel of volunteers, doing | 
nothing but drill, in a new, lazy, sloppy kind of a | 
climate, with nothing but meat victuals and hard | 
bread—I tell ve we pined after onions and sech | 
truck worse’n them old Isr’elites in the hymn- | 
book did! 

I well remember how one day Charley Bliss 





”? 





“The way is all new, as it opens to view, 
An’ behind is the foamin’ Red Sez 
So none now need to speak of the onions and leeks, 
And don’t talk about garlic to me.” 


Chapin stepped up, as solemn as a clam, and 


“Stop that blarsted tune!”’ says he. “I’m nigh 


light of.”’ 

Well, as I was sayin’, we were new to the busi- 
| hess, and to be spied on and roared at and ketched 
ppin’ made us all pretty snappish, and Cool 
himself, who was ordinarily as clever as could be, 
was stirred up. 
| “Ill fix him!” says he one night, when we was 
talking it over by the fire. “Wait till my turn 








Sure enough, the next night he was on vidette 
Up 
| went his musket. 
‘““Who goes there ?”’ he roared. 
“Officer of the day,’’ says the colonel. 


“I know no officer of the day outside the lines; 





| “I tell you I’m officer of the day,”’ says the 


“I know no officer of the day outside the lines; 


| colonel r’ared and sputtered, but Cool never low- 
“T tell you, you blockhead, I’m Colonel Blank, 
Cool cocked his gun and levelled it at the feller’s 


“I know no officer of the day outside the lines; 
give up your side-arms or I shall shoot you 


Well, the colonel reely b’lieved Cool didn’t 


to headquarters, an’ handed him over to the Gen- 
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about twenty feet off, and we had a fire goin’, so't 
I could see him lyin’ there like a big log, mouth 
wide open and big feet turned toes up jest as 
though the’ wa’n't nothin’ goin’ on. 

Pretty soon I heard ‘‘z-zip!"’ and a minie bullet 
just took off the toe of one of those great army 
shoes, and then buried itself in the stump close to 
his ear; just shaved it! He riz up a little. 

‘*What’s goin’ on ?’’ says he. 

“Why,” says I, “there's some bullets a-flyin 
round here, and one nigh about shot off your ear. 
You'll find it in that stump.” 

He looked round, as quiet as Sunday. 

‘Well, I'll get a leetle out o’ their way,” says 
he, and with that rolled over about a foot to the 
left, shut his eyes, and was snorin’ inside of three 
minutes. 

After the battle was over, we had to stay on the 
field pretty much all night. When we begun to 
fall back next morning, there wasn't any way to 
get to camp but through a ravine that the enemy's 
guns raked—and they kept rakin’ of us into 
another world pretty spry as we went through the 
gulley. 

We couldn't take along the wounded, so they 
crept into the bushes the best they could, and 
there they had to lie all day before we could go 
after’*em and fetch ’em out. It was hard, but 
that’s war. 

But we couldn’t let ’em lie there all through 
that hot day, with no water and nothin’ to stanch 
their wounds, so about noontime we got leave to 
call for a volunteer to go over to ’em. 

Now betwixt us and that ravine there was about 
forty rod of old field, as bare as a brick, right in 
the enemy’s range, It was a pretty smart risk to 
run to cross that field with water and cotton, and 
we all knew it; but the word for a volunteer 
wasn't out of the cap’en’s mouth before old Cool 
jumped up. 

“T'll go, sir!’’ says he. ‘I haven't got no in- 
cumbrances to home,”’ and he grinned. So he 
started out with ten canteens full of water slung 
onto him, and a bundle of cotton under his arm. 
All of us were watchin’ him, and probably all of us 
were thinkin’ ’twould be the last time we shoula 
see that great, honest, smilin’ face; I know I 
thought so. 

*Cool,”’ says I, tryin’ to act as though I b’lieved 
he was cert’in sure to get there, ‘“‘you be real 
economical about distributin’ that water, because 
it’s got to last ‘em all day.” 

“You go ‘long!’ says he, showin’ his white 
teeth, and off he went. 

Then the balls begun to sing. We dursn’t go 


> 


| up the rise of ground for to watch him, but after 


half an hour one man did venture to reconnoitre that 
old field, and reported there wasn’t anybody lyin’ 
there, so we knew he’d got to the ravine-like place 
where the men was. After he’d been away a 
couple of hours he come back, Cool did, as cool 
as ever. 

“Didn't hit ye, did they ?”” says Chapin. 

“You bet they did, though!"’ says Cool. ‘They 
put two ventilatin’ holes through the legs o’ my 
boots goin’ over, and tore a hole in my pants and 
one in my jacket sleeve a-comin’ back ; but mebbe 
you don’t call that hittin’ me, an’ I dono as 
twas,” says he, laughin’. For true, not one of 
them bullets had so much as drawed a drop of 
blood! 

*Twasn't very long after that we was sent into 
the rifle-pits, some of us, with rations for twenty- 
four hours. How’d you like that, boys, spendin’ 
a day and a night into a hole in the ground, with 
chunks of salt beef—‘‘old hoss,’’ we called it— 
and tough, dry hard-tack to chaw on ? 

We had twenty-four hours’ rations, as I was 
sayin’, and, as luck would have it, we couldn't 
get out o’ them pits for the next seventy-four 
hours, and you'd better b’lieve there was consid- 
erable growlin’ and grumblin’. 

*Twas ruther unpleasant; no way to sleep ex- 
cept settin’ up, and finally nothin’ to eat. I didn’t 
blame the men; in fact, I was quite a little riled 
myself. But Cool was as cool as a cucumber. 
He joked and laughed, and sang, and held up on 
his broad shoulders more’n one sleepy, tired-out 
head. 

When some of ‘em would make disparaging 
remarks, he’d holler out, ‘Come, boys, stop 
growlin’! We’re in for the old flag; hooray!" 
and so he’d kind of heart us up. 

He was always doin’ that; he was as clever as 
a bobolink. Nobody was sick or wounded but 
what he was the first to help. I’ve seen him give 
up his blanket many a time to some poor fellow 
shakin’ with a chill, and let another, burnt up 
with wound-fever, drain the last drop out of his 
canteen, when nobody knew if we should get any 
more water for a hull day. And he always made 
as though he hadn't done nothin’. 

Well, ‘“‘when this cruel war was over,’’ as the 
song says, and the regiment was mustered out, it 
come about that Cool and I took the same train 
to go home, though I lived ’way up in Vermont, 
and he was a Connecticut boy; and we set to- 
gether, I next to the window. 

He'd been as composed as a chaplain at a 
funeral all those years, but he seemed now as 





I tell you Mister Blank got a charge o' cold 
shot in the line o° tongue-lashin’ that time, for the 


‘“‘What’s up ?”’ says Joe, lookin’ up at me. So I | General was full o’ steel; but Cool got promoted 


| told him. , 
| ‘*H'm,”’ says he. 

| drownded in bed as out-doors.”’ 
draw up his blanket and go to snorin’ ag’in! 





“I guess I'd jest as lives be | 


for bravery. 
When we got to Port Hudson, one night before 


| Cool he was stretched out on his back, sort of 


| You see, just a minute before, the cap’en of the | tilted up against a little stump, fast asleep. I lay 


though he was on tenter-hooks all the way. He 
wrastled about, and got up and sot down more’n 
| forty times, and never said two words all the way ; 
| but when we slacked up, and a brakeman hollered 


So if he didn’t | the battle we was lyin’ round on the ground, and | out, ‘Silverbridge!’’ he give me a grip, froze on 


to his knapsack, and give a rush. 
I looked out of the window, for thinks I, 
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There’s a girl waitin’ for him, and he hasn’t | adventure of the night that I had to walk a long 


never let on about her.”’ 

Sure enough, there he was, his face all broke up, 
as you may say, red as a beet, holdin’ out his 
arms to—a gray, old woman, tears runnin’ down 
her face like a freshet. “Twas his mother! 

That was the last I seé of Old Cool. 

Rosse TERRY CooKE. 
SO 
PLEASURE MIXED WITH PAIN. 
I trust sometime my harm may be my health, 


Since every woe is joined with some wealth. 
—Sir Thomas Wyat. 


——_+or——_ 





For the Companion. 


OUR FLOATING CAMP. 
In Four CHAPTERS. — CHAP. III. 
“Big Feet.” 


When Sinclair cried out ‘“‘Woodpecker’s over- 
board!” I turned my head as I clung to the side of 
the boat, and through the rain and darkness saw 
only the black outline of Sinclair’s form beside me. 

My instantaneous thought was, ‘‘Woodpecker’s a 
lost boy!” In that swift, boiling current, what 
chance had he to regain the ark or to get to the 
shore, or how could we aid him? 

Our first act was to throw out both the oars and 
the thwart, while we vainly strove to discern him in 





the black, whirling void behind us. 

“Woodpecker! Woodpecker! Where are you?” 
we shouted. 

“Oh, he’s drowned! he’s drowned!” lamented 
Sinclair. ‘‘Why did we start down this awful river?” 

Another bump of our craft against a rock pitched 
us both against the deck-house, and a small torrent 
of water came into the boat and upon us. “We | 
must keep baling,” whimpered Sinelair. ‘Oh, | 
where’s the bucket?” 

“Oh dear,” cried I, equally terrified and unnerved; 
“it’s overboard with Woodpecker. But here’s the 
pudding-kettle.”’ 

In momentary expectation of another collision, 
we each held on to the rail for dear life with one 
hand, and endeavored to use the other to bale the 
boat. A moment later the brush rubbed heavily on 
the bottom and the “ark’’ grounded. 

“We've run aground on a bar, or else we’re 
ashore,” Sinclair exclaimed. We rose to our feet 
and looked about us. A human form stood close 
beside the boat, and said ‘‘Hullo!” in a thick voice. 

It was Woodpecker! and without further ado he 
stepped into the boat. His unexpected reappear- 
ance thoroughly startled us. 

“Ts that you, Woodpecker?”’ we exclaimed. “We 
thought you were drowned!” 

“Well, I’m not,” he replied, sniffing hard and 
blowing his nose. 

“How’d ye get out?” cried Sinclair. “Did you 
swim after us?” 

“No, I didn’t swim,” said Woodpecker, as he 
redoubled his efforts to get the water out of his ears 
and nostrils. ‘When I pitched out I went head first 
into the water, with my arms stretched out, and 
one of my hands struck the brush on this side there. 
I grabbed the brush and clung to it, and was hauled 
along with the boat. But my head was under water 
most of the time, and I thought I should drown 
before I could get hold with my other hand and pull 
myself up. By-and-by I got my head out. But I 
was most gone, I tell ye!” 

“Didn’t you hear us hollerin’ to you?” demanded 
Sinclair. “‘Why didn’t you say something?” 

“Yes, I heard your voices,” replied Woodpecker, 
rather snappishly; “but how can a fellow answer 
when he’s trying to hold his breath, under water? 
I'd have a little sense, if 1 was in your place! 

“At last, as I tell ye, I got my head up,” Wood. 
pecker continued, “and was thinking how I could 
best draw myself up to get aboard, when all at once 
my feet touched bottom, and a moment after the 
boat ran aground here. It’s on the shore, I guess, | 
for it’s sandy; and there’s something that looks like 
a high bluff right ahead.” 

We stepped cautiously over the side, and found that 
our craft had grounded upon a sandy and pebbly | 
shore. As our mooring line was gone, we pulled | 
the boat as far up as we could upon the pebbles. | 
We had had enough of nocturnal voyaging, and | 
after our fear and excitement and the drenching we 
had received, were in a sorry plight. 

Woodpecker, who was nearly exhausted, lay down | 
on his bunk, and wrapped a blanket around himself. 
Sinclair and I wrung out our wet clothes the best 
we could, and walked about to dry ourselves. It was 
very early morning. The shower had ceased, and, 
fortunately, the air was not cold. But we passed a| 
dreary and uncomfortable time until daybreak, and 
were thankful when daylight at last came. 

We then saw that the ark had grounded in a little 
cove in the east bank of the river. After repeated | 
efforts we succeeded in kindling a fire from some wet | 
driftwood, at which we prepared the food and coffee | 
for an early breakfast. The bucket and the basin | 
were missing, as were the thwart and oars; but 1| 
was pleased to find that my camera and its appurte- | 
nances, which had been wrapped in a blanket and 
stowed beneath my bunk, had sustained no injury. 

After we had eaten our breakfast, we felt more 
hopeful. The sun rose bright; it rays lighted cheer- 
fully the precipitous face of old Bear’s Tooth, and 
even the rapacions Missouri took on a more genial 
aspect. As our surroundings were pleasant, we 
decided to stay where we were for a day, in order to 
get dry and to refit our craft. We specially needed 
oars, a thwart and a shore line. 

We were now on the opposite bank from the place | 
where we had tied up the evening before. Our line, 
We supposed, was still attached to the log to which 
we had been moored when the squall struck us. In | 
order to walk back to that point we had to cross the 
river, and for that purpose ours were indispensable. 

While Woodpecker and Sinclair were at work 
fashioning two oars from slabs which they had 
split from a drift-log, I took my camera and walked 
up along the river’s bank with the object of making 
4 picture of the Bear’s Tooth. 

We had drifted so far down the river during our | 














| 
| 
| 
| 


| distance to gain the bluffs from which I wished to 


photograph the mountain. The scenery here is wild 
and grand. During my ramble I caught a glimpse 
of three elks among the pines, and upon the river 
bank I disturbed a coyote, which was tearing and 
devouring a duck which had probably been disabled 
in the shower of the night before. 

It was long past noon when I got back to the camp. 

The ark was gone and with it my friends. I soon 
saw the empty boat across the river, and this led me 
to believe that Woodpecker and Sinclair had tired 
of waiting for my return and had set off by them. 
selves to recover the mooring line. In about an 
hour I saw them come down the opposite bank of 
the river, and Sinclair carried a coil of line. They 
entered the boat, and by a vigorous effort with the 
oars recrossed the river, though the current took 
them down stream for more than a hundred yards, 
compelling us to tow the boat up the bank to regain 
our camping place in the little cove. 

“Well, what do you suppose it was that gave us 
that awful jerk last night?’? was Woodpecker’s first 
remark to me. 

“A rock,” said I; ‘ta big rock that rolled down the 
bluff and happened to fall on the line;” for I had 
formed this theory of the cause of our disaster. 

“Wrong,” replied Sinclair. ‘But it was something 
like that. The lightning struck one of those tall, 
dead pines, or the wind broke it off; at any rate, the 


top of one of them fell right across our line. It’s a 


log as much as thirty feet long and a foot through. 
The jerk came when that struck across our line.”’ 
“T tell ye ’twas lucky it didn’t strike our shanty!” 
remarked Woodpecker, soberly. ‘It would have 
crushed it like an egg, and us with it. The dry 


down into the bottom of the river! Just think if 
that had come on to us!” 

Just then three prairie chickens flew along the top 
of the bank above us, and Woodpecker seized his 
gun and started out to pursue them. Sinclair and I 


_kindled a fire, which we had scarcely lighted when 


we heard two shots from the direction which Wood. 





ested. ‘I’ve heern tell o’ them fotygrarfs, an’ as 


get her out, and show me how it’s done!” 
So I brought the camera ashore, and explained to 


my remarks, [ seated him on a log and took his 
picture. I showed him the plate after I had devel- 
oped it, and told him that on my return to Helena, I 
would send him half a dozen prints from it, so that 
he could send one to his sweetheart. 


and wonder, commented freely upon his own per- 
sonal appearance, and was friendly and grateful. 

After we had said good-by and pushed off, he 
shouted after us: 

‘Look out sharp at the Half-Breed Island Rapids! 
It’s the wust place ’tween here’n Great Falls City. 
Keep’n the middle o’ the stream. Row for all yer 
worth. Don’t lose steerage way on her. Don’t let 
her turn on ye. Keep her nose to it. You hear me 
now, or you’ll get whopst.”” 

Near nightfall we saw another shack on the shore, 
and decided to land near it, to camp for the night, 
for the aspect of the channel indicated that there 
| were rapids not far ahead. We at once set to work 

to prepare achicken stew. While Sinclair kindled a 

fire, I picked the chickens, and Woodpecker cleaned 
| up the little beets, carrots and onions that we had 
| bought of the ranchman. 
On the completion of this work, which occupied 
| us but a few minutes, I strolled out to the shack to 
| buy, if they were procurable, a pail of milk and 
some eggs. 

The door of the shack was closed. I knocked and 





was chained to a post near the house, and in a corral, 
with a very high fence, stood a slate-colored animal 
with large, ribbed, screw horns, which I recognized 
} a3 a mountain sheep. It was rather late for photo- 
graphing, but I at once ran to the boat for my 
| camera, with the purpose of making a picture of the 
| sheep. 

| Woodpecker went back with me to the shack, but 





A PHOTOGRAPH AT SHORT RANGE. 


us carrying two chickens. 

After dinner we completed the necessary repairs 
on our ark and dried our blankets. That night we 
turned in early, slept well till the following morn- 
ing, and shortly after sunrise were again on our way 
down the Missouri. 

There are many stretches of quick water in the 
first fifteen or twenty miles below Bear’s Tooth 
Mountain, and, with the help of our oars, we ad- 
vanced five or six miles an hour. Ata bend of the 
stream, a dozen miles below our camp, we picked up 
one of our lost oars. 

There were now fewer cliffs and canons along our 
route. The banks were water-worn and the rocks 
smooth, like those on the Columbia between the 


| Cascades and the Dalles. At last we came into a 


region which we named the ‘‘Hoodoo Country,” in 


which worn pillars and blocks of stone took on a | 


semblance of human and animal forms, and of cas- 
tles and ruined temples, with broken columns and 
crumbling walls. 

For several hours we travelled amid this fantastic 


scenery, of which I took several pictures, among | 


them one of a colossal bowed figure worn in the 
soft, brown rock, which we nicknamed “Grandpa,” 
another which we christened “The Assyrian Lion,” 


| and still another, a group, which Woddpecker named 


the “Boss Hoodoo and his little Bub.” 

A little past noon we emerged from this elfin land- 
scape into an open, grassy country, and during the 
afternoon we saw on one bank a ranch on which 
there was a shack and a vegetable garden. Here we 
landed to buy, if possible, some “garden truck” for 


our larder. The owner, a lean, sun-burned pioneer, | 


informed us that he was not a “family man,” but 
lived a Robinson Crusoe life “all alone by himself.” 
“Help yerselves,” he said, when we told him our 
errand. ‘Take all ye want.” 
We at once availed ourselves of his permission. 
When we had gathered as many as we wanted, we 


offered to pay him for the vegetables we had taken; | 


but he refused, almost indignantly, to accept any 
remuneration. He followed us to the bank, and 
laughed at our ark and its brush appendages. 

“But you’re plucky boys ter run down them canons 
up yonder,” he said. 

When I told him about ny camera and my desire 


| pecker had taken, and shortly after he ran back to | Sinclair remained at the fire to tend the soup kettle. 


I set up my instrument, focused it upon the sheep, 
and was about to expose a plate, when the door of 
| the shack opened, and a strapping young fellow 
walked out, yawning widely as if he had just 
awakened from a nap. 

“Wot are ye up to thar, little fellers?’? was his 
salutation. 

We did not like his phrase “little fellers,” but I 
said that I had knocked at the door, and that I 
| merely wished to take a photograph of his sheep. 

The tall ‘feller’? made no reply, but threw him- 

self lazily down on the grass close by us, with his 
hands under his head, stuck one foot on top of the 
other, and observed my movements. 
| *So you sets up fer a fotygrapher?” he remarked 
| to me, as I closed the tube, after a due exposure of 
my plate. 

I replied that I had done some photographing. 
| “I don’t take no stock in yer, nohow!” he blurted 
| out roughly, after staring awhile. — 
| “That?’s all right,” I replied, for I saw that he was 
| in a quarrelsome mood. 

“Ef yer can take picters, take me whar I lay yere. 
| Can ye do thet?” 

“T reckon,” said I, laughing to myself as I thought 
| how his feet would appear in the foreground of a 
picture taken at so short a distance away. 

I at once made the necessary arrangements, and 
in a short time I had taken the photograph of him 
which is reproduced in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. I stepped into the shack, and, with the aid of 
| my black cloth, soon developed the plate, which I 
| then allowed him to inspect. 





| At first he laughed outright. Then he began to 
| get angry. ‘Wot kind of a fool-picter is that?’’ he 
said, scowling. 

“What ails it???) Woodpecker asked. ‘Let me see 
| it,” and he looked at the picture critically, keeping 





a sober face. ‘‘I can’t see that anything’s the matter 


with it,’ he said at length. 

| “Look o’ here, young feller, d’ye mean ter say my 
| feet are as big as that?” roared the cowboy. 

| Woodpecker looked attentively at his feet, and 
then at the picture, with an appearanc® of the 
greatest candor, and with no sign of a sinile on his 
face. ‘‘Why, really, now, I can’t see any fault in it,” 
he at last drawled out. 


him how it was made and operated. To ‘illustrate | 


| shouted, but could get no response. A little bear | 
points of the dead limbs on the log were driven way | 


407 


to visit the Great Falls, he became still more inter- | At that the cowboy became furious, and peremp- 
| torily ordered us away. 
how the sun takes the picter, and now, you jest | 


As he was clearly much more than a match for 
both of us, we at once complied with his behest, and 
bade him good-afternoon. We were glad to get 
away, for we were on the point of exploding with 
laughter, and I have no doubt that had we so much 
as grinned once in his presence, the fellow would 
have thrashed us savagely. 

On reaching our camping-place, in the shelter of 


| the river bank, we lay down and laughed unre- 
The man looked at the picture with much interest | strainedly in company with Sinclair, to whom we 
| showed the plate and told the story. Sinclair was 
| so much entertained by the picture that Woodpecker 


| and I with difficulty prevented his setting off for the 
shack to see the fellow’s feet, which he could not 
believe to be of only ordinary size. 

The evening was mild and pleasant. A full moon 
rose in the east at dusk, as we sat eating our chicken 
stew with the appetite gained by the hard day’s 
journey. Several flocks of ducks flew along the river 
shortly after nightfall, and Woodpecker, after sev 
eral shots, at last brought down a mallard duck, 
which we secured. 

Before we turned in, we tied the shore line to a 
drift cottonwood which lay high and dry on the 
bank, and pushed our ark out ten or twelve feet 
from the bank. A couple of stakes, thrust down 
into the bottom, secured it against drifting ashore, 
and, with no further precautions, we hasped our 
deck-house door and went to bed. 

“It isn’t likely that Big Feet will trouble us,” 
said Woodpecker, after we had rolled into our bunks. 

Neither Sinclair nor I believed that the ill-tem- 
pered cowboy would disturb us. It seemed natural 
to suppose that he had seen as much of us as he 
cared to see, and we fell asleep without further 
thought of him. Nevertheless, he came around our 
camp before morning. WALTER E. STURGIS. 

(To be continued.) 
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NATIVE LIFE ON THE RIVER INDUS. 


The river Indus at various points sustains a popu- 
lation of remarkably interesting people. It seemed 
to me, from casual observation, that ‘nany of the 
people of the Indus Valley might fairly be termed 
amphibians. 

The province of Sind, through which the river 
flows, is a region that bakes and shimmers under a 
scorching sun. But little rain falls, and without the 
Indus, the whole country would be one of the worst 
deserts in the world, and quite uninhabitable. 

What the Nile is to Egypt, the Indus is to Sind, 
and more. It is the one great artery of life to a 
region which, beyond its influence, is of the most 
forbidding character. 

The entire population of Sind, about two and a 
half millions, may be said to reside on its banks, 
and to derive their subsistence directly from it. The 
Indus is to them, in fact, a mother, whose children 
depend solely upon her for their existence. Were 
this river to cease to flow, it would mean starvation 
or removal for every man, woman and child in 
Sind. 

In passing up the valley, an observer sees along 
the river and its canals a narrow fringe of cultivated 
land, from which two, and sometimes three, crops 
are harvested every year. Irrigation, a rich, alluvial 
soil and excessive heat cause the crops to flourish 
with such luxuriance that the larger cereals may 
almost be seen to increase in height from hour to 
hour. 

The line between this luxuriance and the white, 
quivering dasht is so sharply defined that a person 
can step from one to the other. As far as the waters 
of the Indus reach, there spring vegetation and sus- 
tenance for man; beyond are black stones, burning 
hot, and a soil blasted as with a curse. 

A great number of short, irrigating canals on 
either side lead water from the Indus to the fields 
that line its banks, and to these canals cling little 
swarms of human beings. 

Whole tribes of Sindis, however, obtain their 
livelihood even more directly from the waters of the 
Indus. These people almost live in the water, and 
all their associations and pursuits are amphibious. 

Water-buffaloes graze in the waters of the Indus 
|as naturally as other cattle feed in a pasture. In 
the shallows and on the half-submerged islands and 
sand-banks grow reeds and rushes that lift their 
heads above the yellow flood, or float in broad flags, 
like green ribbons on the surface. Here and there, 
on the broud expanse of the river, herds of buffaloes 
wander from pasture to pasture, sometimes swim. 
ming, sometimes wading. 

Seated on the backs of these animals are men and 
boys quite naked, save that a turban protects the 
head. These are the herders of the water-buffaloes, 
| the cowboys of the Indus, who remain in the water 
all day with their charges, sometimes riding, but 
| quite as often wading, or swimming, or allowing 
| some sturdy buffalo of their herd to tow them along 
| by his tail. 

These buffaloes are black, as hairless as a hippo- 
| potamus, and are almost as large. They swim with 
| the greatest ease, and move along through the water 
from one green spot to another, regardless of dis- 
| tance and the strength of the current, with the same 
lazy unconcern that land cattle show in moving 
| about in a big pasture on a summer’s day. Nothing 
is visible but the head when they are swimming, and 
, the cowboy, as he rides his amphibious steed, is sub- 
| merged to his waist. 
Other tribes make their living by catching fish and 
| water-fowl, of which the Indus is very prolific. 
| Some of their methods of capturing both fish and 
| fowl impressed me as being quite different from any 
| thing practised in any other part of the world. 
| At Sakhar, a point of the river about two hundred 
| and fifty miles from the coast, celebrated as a point 
where Alexander the Great once pitched his camp, 
| I stood for an hour one day and watched with much 
interest a company of Sindi fishermen as they 
plied their calling. They were fishing for palas,a 
| fish much prized for food in India, and in the pursuit 
| of which many hundred people make their living. 

Each fisherman balanced himself on a big earthen 
ware jar called a mati, manufactured at Dabo for 
| this purpose. The mati acts as a buoy or float to 
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keep the fisherman up, and also as a receptacle | next minute under goes another; then another 


for the fish when caught, until they can be taken 
ashore. ‘The fisherman lies across the mati in 
such a way as to cover the opening with his| 
stomach and thus prevent the water from filling | 
it as his weight forces its brim down to the| 


surface. Buoyed up by these novel floats he| noiselessly as it came, and soon passes out of | 


and another. 
alarm is aroused in the remainder of the flock. 
Under goes a fifth fowl, a sixth, a seventh; per- 
haps a dozen in all. 


No noise has been made, and no 


The mysterious floating object moves away as 














CATCHING WATER-FOWL. 


allows himself to drift with the current. Using 


their legs for a rudder, the fishermen floated down | removed, and a lank Muhana stands revealed, | United States is largest. 


past where I was standing, a long line of squirm- 
ing black bodies on the surface, with no visible 
craft to bear them up, strung out clear across the 
Indus. 

Each man carried, crosswise in his mouth, asa 
dog carries his master’s walking-cane, a light, 
three-pronged spear. Both hands were busy in 
lowering and raising a dip-net to catch the pa/as | 
as they swam up-stream. 

Now and then a net came to the surface with a | 
ten or fifteen-pound pala in it, flopping in the 
most lively manner to get free. Taking the little 
spear from his mouth the lucky fisherman jabbed | 
the barbed prongs into his slippery captive and 
raising himself from the mouth of the mat, 
dropped itin. Then with a laugh of triumph to 
his comrades who had been less successful, he 
balanced his body aright again and, spear in 
mouth, continued on as before. 

Sometimes the line of floating men pass over a 
school of palas, which are migrating up-stream ; 
then the hurried dipping of nets, the flash of 
silvery fish as they flop here and there along the 
row and the eager excitement of the spectators 
on the banks is very interesting. 

Other tribes on the same river make a specialty 
of employing trained animals and water-fowl for 
catching fish ; notable among them are the Muhana 
tribe of fishermen near Hyderabad. These people 
live in rude house-boats among the tall reeds, or | 
in huts immediately on the river’s brink. 

In one of their villages I saw scores of tame 
otters tethered to stakes at the water’s edge. | 
Dogs, children and otters disported together in | 
the shallow water or rolled and basked in the hot 
sand, on the most friendly terms. The dogs and 
children seemed as much at home in the water as 
the otters. It was an amphibious “‘happy family ;”’ 
there was not a stitch of clothing in the whole 
crowd, and I have no doubt the younger children | 
regard both dogs and otters as their equals. 

| 


The otters are trained to scour the waters of the | close passed all bounds. 


Indus in search of fish, and drive them toward 
their master’s nets. The fisherman having | 
stretched his net in a favorable place, turns loose | 
his trained otters, who spread themselves out and 
drive the fish into it. 

The Muhanas also employ pelicans and cormo- | 
rants for the same purpose, after the manner of 
the Chinese. The cormorant-fisher of the Indus 
covers the heads of his fishing-birds with hoods 
when they are not at work, as falconers of old 
used to hood their hawks. This practice is sup- 
posed to make the cormorants keener in the pur- 
suit of fish when the hood is removed. Like the 
Chinese fisherman, the Muhana puts a ring around 
the cormorant’s neck to prevent his swallowing 
the fish. 


Ingenious as are some of his methods employed | francs. 


in catching fish, the Muhana is still more artful in | 
his pursuit of water-fowl. Coots, ducks, geese, 

damingoes, herons, storks, bitterns and many 

other varieties of fowl frequent the Indus. Noth- | 
ing comes amiss to the Muhana, who eats any | 
and every fish and fowl that he can catch. 

His favorite method to entrap water-fowl is to | 
insert his head in an earthenware jar, called a/| 
tattie, and to wade or swim quietly in among the | 
birds. The tattie is made to fit nicely over a 
man’s head, and is provided with eye-holes. 

The Muhana, who is as much at home in the 
water as the fowls are, glides noislessly toward the 
victims as they paddle about, or rest quietly in 
some reedy inlet. There is nothing to indicate | 
his presence but the innocent-looking tattze, which 
floats on the surface as might a piece of wood. | 
The wary fowls pay no more heed to this than 
they do to any other inanimate floating object, 
and the fowler has no difficulty in getting directly 
among them. 

Suddenly a fowl bobs under, and, without a | 
squawk or flutter, mysteriously disappears. The | 


| other on minor points, for the sake of the larger 


| powers, and first-rate executive capacity. 


| was removed from the Chamber by force. 


sight behind the reeds. The innocent jar is now 
with a dozen dead water-fowl fastened to a belt at 
his waist. Each one had been quietly seized by 
the legs and pulled under. Tuomas STEVENS. 


Or 


UNDER THE SKY. 


The heights, the fields, the wide-winged air 
ake the embracing day; 
Not city streets. That little life of care 
Steals our great joys away. 
—Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 
| 
_—————_or————_——- | 


FRENCH POLITICS, 

| 

The French Chambers adjourned on July 15th, | 
after a session unusually discordant, noisy and | 
stormy. It was the last session of the present | 
Chamber of Deputies, for it has completed its | 
term, and general elections for a new Chamber | 
are to be held in the autumn. 
The history of the Chamber which has just | 
adjourned, especially in its later weeks, is not cal- | 
culated to give much encouragement to those who 
desire to see the present government maintained. | 
It had a large Republican majority, yet that 
majority was split up into a number of warring | 
factions, so that united action for the benefit of | 
the country was seldom possible. | 
The events of the session proved that French | 
public men have not yet entered into the true 
spirit of parliamentary and party government. 
They have not learned to compromise with each 





interests of party and nation. 

The session also made clearer the fact that | 
although the Republic has lived for nineteen years, 
it has not bred statesmen of broad views and 
There 
never was a time when France more sorely lacked 
statesmanship of the highest order. 

The bitterness of party conflict and rancor in- 
creased as the session lengthened, and near its 
Two members, on dif- 
ferent days, defied the authority of the presiding 
officer, and although called to order by him, and 
ordered to sit down, continued speaking. Both 
were suspended for several days, and a guard was 
placed at the door of the Chamber to prevent 
them from entering it. One of these members 


Among other disgraceful incidents were the 
charges and countercharges made against men 
prominent in political life of corruption in office. 


M. Constans, the Minister of the Interior, was | 


accused of having obtained a fortune by corrupt 
means while he was Governor of Tonquin, and, 
on the other side, it was declared that General 
Boulanger was guilty of embezzling the public 
funds to the amount of a quarter of a million 


On one occasion, at least, blows were exchanged 
by members on the floor of the Chamber itself, 
and a fight took place in the lobby between two 
members which resulted in a duel. 

All these facts show how disturbed is the politi- 
cal condition of France, and how little influence 
the great exhibition has had in calming political 
passion and diverting the minds of politicians 
from political conflict. 

General Boulanger remains in exile in London, 
but his adherents have, on every occasion in re- 
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interests of their cause, than from anything Gen- 
eral Boulanger is, or from anything he has done 
or promises to do. 

It is to be hoped that, in the autumn, the French 
people will choose a legislature which will, on the 
one hand, give the government of the Republic 
into wise and patriotic hands, and, on the other, 
will render hopeless General Boulanger’s attempts 
to seize and hold the executive power. Unless 
they do this, it is to be feared that France must 
pass through more severe ordeals before true con- 
stitutional republican liberty can be securely 
established on her soil. 

No one ventures to predict what the result will 
be, but since all those who are opposed to the 
Republic are for the first time in many years 
united in the support of Boulanger, there seems to 
be good reasons for the grave apprehensions of 
Republicans that they are to lose heavily. But 
their majority is so large that they may lose 
many election; and yet retain the power. 


Aer 
FIRE-FLIES. 


They store no hive nor earthly cell, 
They sip no honey from the rose; 
By day unseen, unknown they dwell, 
Nor aught of their rare gift disclose: 
Yet, when the night upon the swamps 
Calls out the murk and misty damps 
They pierce the shadows with their lamps. 
—George Arnold, 


+r 
WITH WHOM DO WE TRADE? 


A correspondent wishes to know with what 
countries of the world the foreign trade of the 
He is aware that Great 

Britain is both the largest customer of this country 
| and that country from which the imports are 
| heaviest. He desires to know what countries 
| come next on the list. 
| Itis true that the trade with Great Britain is by 
| far greater than that with any other country. 
| The returns for the year that has just ended— 
| the year ends with the month of June—have not 
| yet been prepared, but the proportion varies but 
| little from year to year, and therefore the figures 
for 1887-88 will do very well. 

In that year the total imports into the United 
States were valued at seven hundred and twenty- 





four million dollars, of which one hundred and 
seventy-eight millions, or nearly one-fourth, came 
from Great Britain. The domestic exports were 
valued at six hundred and eighty-four millions, 
of which three hundred and fifty-eight millions, 
or fifty-two per cent., went to Great Britain. 
More than thirty-seven per cent. of the whole 
foreign trade was with the British Isles. 

Next came Germany. One-tenth of all the 
imports and eight per cent. of the exports, in 
round numbers, are to be credited to the German 
trade. France was not far behind. She sent to 
the United States nearly one-tenth of all the 
foreign goods imported in the year we are con- 
sidering, and five and one-half per cent. of the 
exports were shipped thither. 

If now we unite these three countries, Great 
Britain, France and Germany, we shall find that 
the imports from them all amounted to more than 
three hundred and twenty-seven millions, and the 
exports to them to more than four hundred and 
fifty millions. This was, in each case, more than 
forty per cent. of the whole foreign trade of the 
country. 

This leaves about sixty per cent. of the trade 
for the rest of the world, and this trade is much 
scattered. All Europe, including the countries 
we have named, sent but fifty-six per cent. of the 
imports and took less than eighty per cent. of the 
exports. 

There are some large figures left. The imports 
from the West Indies reached the sum of seventy- 
one millions; the exports thither were twenty- 
seven millions. From South America goods were 
imported valued at eighty-four millions, while the 
exports were twenty-eight millions. Asia and 
Oceanica stand in the import list for eighty-eight 
millions, and in the export list for thirty-three 
millions. 

The trade with the Sandwich Islands a‘so is of 
quite large proportions,—a result which is due to 
the operation of the Reciprocity Treaty with that 
country ; and the trade 1s increasing. 

Outside of Europe the best trade is undoubtedly 
that with Canada, not only because it is the largest 
in amount, but because the imports and exports 
nearly balance each other. The total value of 
goods passing in both directions between Canada 
and the United States was almost eighty million 
dollars. 

While enormous imports of sugar from Cuba, 
and of coffee and other articles from Brazil, swell 
the trade of those countries, the United States has 
no larger customer for its own goods except those 
that have been named already, but Australia took 
eleven million dollars’ worth of American mer- 
chandise, Mexico nine millions, and Brazil seven 





cent weeks, made demonstrations in his favor in 
different parts of France so as to keep him in the | 
public mind, while the General himself is appar- | 
ently still resolved, if possible, to be the ruler of 
the nation. 

That his ambition is still a grave menace and | 
peril to the Republic cannot be ignored. His 
strength, however, is derived rather from the | 
divisions which exist among the supporters of the | 
Republic as it is, from the incompetency of the 
Republican leaders, and from the unbridled pas- 
sions which blind French public men to the true 


millions. 

Renewed interest is to be noted among some of 
the large merchants of the country in the South 
American trade. There is no doubt that if the 
proper means were taken it would be possible to 
increase this part of the foreign trade greatly. 
But the question what are the proper means is 
much in dispute, and unfortunately it is discussed 








But the foreign trade is constantly increasing 
and broadening, and the time is coming when 
this country will be a competitor in every market 
in the world with its great commercial rivals, 
Great Britain, Germany and France. 


+e 
JENNY’S HAPPY YEAR. 


“I remember,” said the doctor’s wife, “the day 
that Jane Marshal first came to school. There were 
but ten of us, and we were like other girls. Our 
fathers paid our way through school, and we thought 
we never could endure it when it leaked out that 
Mrs. Vance was going to take a charity scholar, a 
poor clergyman’s orphan, to prepare for teaching. 

“Betty Kenneth declared she would never see her; 
she ‘would pass her as though she were the blank 
wall,’ which we thought a fine revenge on the girl 
for being poor. We all resolved to do the same. 

“But when the day came, Mrs. Vance led in a thin 
little cripple, with an appealing face and a hump 
upon her back. 

«This is Jenny Marshal,’ she said. There was a 
moment’s pause, and then Betty marched straight 
up and kissed her, and we all followed her. Mrs. 
Vance looked surprised and pleased, but she soon 
led the new scholar out, and then we stared at each 
other. 

«7 can’t make war on cripples,’ said the roughest 
girl in the class. 

“‘Betty’s face was red, and she spoke vehemently. 
‘I know what we will do! She thinks of her de- 
formity all of the time; I see it in her face. We 
must make her forget it. Do you hear, girls? It is 
a little thing for us to do—make her forget it!’ 

“If a teacher had told us to do this, we should 
probably have disobeyed her; but Betty was the 
wildest among us. We were ready to follow her. 

“We all went to work. We took Jenny into all 
our clubs; we told her all our secrets. Not a word 
or a look ever touched on her deformity, or hinted 
that there was any difference between us. 

“If she had been a whining, priggish girl, our 
good intentions might have been thrown away; but 
she was an affectionate little soul, ready to laugh at 
all our jokes. I fancy she was little used to jokes 
or fun. People had kept that terrible hump in her 
mind always, as though that was to be the chiet 
thing in life for her. 

“She was not clever at her books, but Betty found 
out that she could embroider exquisitely. Then we 
asked Mrs. Vance to offer a prize for neédlework 
with the others, and Jenny of course took it. 

“She had a voice fine and tender as a lark’s, and 
Betty always contrived that people who could under. 
stand it should hear her sing. I have seen old men 
come to her with their eyes wet with tears, and 
thank her for her songs. Even when we had tab- 
leaux, we contrived that Jenny’s lovely, sad face 
should be seen among the others. 

“What was the end of it? Oh, it was not like a 
story or a play, with some great blessing coming in 
at the close. It was a severe winter, and several of 
the girls had heavy colds, two of them pneumonia. 
Jenny was one. She was not strong enough to fight 
against it.. She was the only one who died. 

“Yes, her poor little story came to a sudden end. 
We all saw her on that last day. Betty even whis- 
pered to her a great secret. ‘You can tell the other 
girls when you are well,’ she said, nodding. 

“Jenny laughed; but she looked at each of us as 
we kissed her in a queer, steady way. 

“*T never was so happy in my life, girls,’ she 
whispered, ‘as here with you. Never. I wish I 
could stay —’ 

“That was all; but when we looked at her dead 
face the next day, there was a quiet smile on it. 

“Betty’s little effort had made the last year of the 
tired child’s life peaceful and bright, and I thought 
that she surely had carried some of its happiness up 
with her to the home where her deformity could not 
follow her.” 

—— —+@y,_-—- - 


PEOPLE WHO DON’T ENJOY PICNICS. 


The woods, the rocks, the beach, the hammock in 
the garden, seem natural and delightful places in 
summer. Yet, scattered among the happy groups 
which frequent them, the observer can always dis- 
cover a certain number of persons who appear to be 
out-of-doors under protest, so little can they accom- 
modate themselves to their surroundings. 

They do not recline against mossy banks, on 
account of the dampness. They never lean back 
against trees, because of pitch, or gum, or spiders, or 
black ants. They do not like walking on the sand, 
because it gets into their shoes; nor on rocks, 
because those hurt their feet; nor along ferny 
brooks, for fear of snakes. 

They will not venture into a field where browse 
the gentlest of mild-eyed Jerseys, lest they should be 
tossed. The most fragrant and roomy of ancient 
barns can win them no further than its threshold. 
Within, they would be in terror of horses that might 
kick; above, of concealed pitehforks in the hay. 

They enjoy picnics miserably, sitting bolt upright 
on folded shawls and carefully examining each 
article of food offered them to see that nothing has 
got into it which does not belong there. Occasion- 
ally they will discard a cookie, upon which, perhaps, 
a bit of lichen has fallen, with an air of conspicuous 
stealthiness suggestive to the other guests of untold 
horrors—caterpillars at least, or something else not 
less crawly. 

If they go upon the water, they are either sea-sick 
or plaintively expecting to be so. If they climb a 
hill, they pant and stumble, and are sure they shall 
never reach the top without a sprained ankle or a 
broken leg. Once up, they cannot enjoy the pano- 








as a political matter instead of a purely commer- | 


cial problem, and when that is the case it is well- | makes them feel faint 
| : 


nigh hopeless to expect that anything whatever 
will be done, 





rama, because they are wondering if coming down 
won’t be even worse. Having descended in safety, 
they sniff at the raptures of the others and disparage 
the view they did not really see. 

Nor does the weather ever suit them. A sunny 
day is too hot, a breezy one too chilly. A great 
white cloud looming in the sky, radiant with golden 
light, is a “thunderhead;” a silvery haze is a ‘‘sea- 
turn,” laden with neuralgia’ A  thunder-storm 
A sprinkle that dampens the 
shoulders means catarrh ; mist floating across a pond 
malaria and typhoid fever; a wet foot, pneumonia 
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Indigestion is the only disease they do not appear | ar | 
to dread, since they will feast upon pickles and) 
cocoa-nut pie, lobster and ice-cream with refreshing | 
fearlessness. This may be, however, the cause of 
that “touch of headache,” which impels them after 
supper to lean languidly against somebody’s shoulder 
and look pale, while the rest are clearing up after 
the feast. 

What the Awful Bore is to society indoors, this 
band of the Great Uncomfortable are to festivity in 
the open air. They are contented with no occasion 
until it is over—then they are ready to praise with 
the utmost animation the scene, the day, the dinner, 
the conversation, the company, and to lament that | 
no other picnic of the season is likely to turn out 
half so well! 


er 
IN EARNEST. 


The various professions have their own records of 
practical jokes, which too often proceed from some 
serious or malicious purpose. One such prank, | 
undertaken with vengeful design, was that of the 
Belgian painter, Wirtz, who, year after year, sent | 
pictures to the salon, only to have them returned, 
for the judges, whose duty it was to pass upon the 
pictures submitted, would have nothing to do with 
him. | 

Finally, he became possessed of a genuine Rubens, 
which he sent off to the salon bearing his own name. 
It was at once sent back to him, and then, as the 
phrase goes, he had the judges on the hip, and could | 
taunt them with not knowing the work of a master | 
when they saw it. } 

Another such practical joke was played upon the | 
late Madame Rudersdorff by Sir Michael Costa, the | 
conductor. At rehearsal one day the lady declared | | 
that she could not sing her song as it was written, 
but must have it transposed half a note lower. _ 

“But, madam,” said Costa, ‘consider the incon. | 
venience, especially to the wind instruments, and 
particularly as allmy men cannot be counted upon 
to transpose at sight!” 

But madame was obdurate, and Costa, shrugging | 
his shoulders, bowed in acquiescence. | 

“Very well, gentlemen,” said he, 





JOKING 


turning to the | 


bewildered orchestra, and closing his score. ‘To- | 
morrow you will play it a note lower.” 
The next day, however, just before Madame 


Rudersdorff came on to sing, Costa whispered to the | 
orchestra, “In the original key! No change.’? And 
so it was sung. 

At the close of the air, the singer turned to Costa 
and thanked him warmly. 

“Tam charmed!”’ she said. 

“Madam,” replied Costa, with a touch of pleas. | 
ant irony, “we are alsocharmed You sang it in the 
original key.” 

Had Madame Rudersdorff’s ear been as unerringly 
correct as that of certain phenomenal musicians, | 
the joke could never have been successfully carried 
out, but the conductor, of course, knew with whom 
he had to deal. 


or 
TOUCHING DISCOVERY. 


In May last the workmen who are digging the 
foundations for the new law courts in Rome discov- 
ered a sarcophagus buried thirty feet below the_sur- 
face. Immediately the telephone called to the spot | 
the members of the Archzological Commission, 
scientific and literary men, who watch with je: lous | 
care all the excavations made in the Eternal City. | 
Under their direction it was carefully raised and 
opened. 

Within lay the skeleton of a young girl, with the | 
remains of the linen in which she had been wrapped, 
some brown leaves from the myrtle wreath with 
which, emblematic of her youth, she had been 
crowned in death. | 

On her hands were four rings, of which one w 
the double betrothal ring of plain gold, and another 
with Filetus, the name of her betrothed, engraved | 
upon it. A large and most exquisite amethyst 
brooch, in Etruscan setting of the finest work, carved | 
amber pins, and a gold necklet with white small | 
pendants were lying about. | 

But what is most strange, as being almost unique, | 
was a doll of oak wood, beautifully carved, the joints 
articulated so that legs and arms and hands move on | 
sockets, the hands and feet daintily cut with small 
and delicate nails. The features and the hair were 
carved out in the most minute and careful way, the | 
hair waving low on the forehead, and being bound | 
with a fillet. 

On the outside of the sarcophagus was sculptured | 
her name, Tryphena Creperia, and a touching scene, 
doubtless faithfully representing her parting with her 
parents. She is lying on a low bed, and striving to | 
raise herself on her left arm to speak to her heart. | 
broken father, who stands leaning on the bedstead, 
his head bowed with grief, while her mother sits on | 
the bed, her head covered, weeping. 

It seems but yesterday, so natural is the scene, 
and yet it was nearly eighteen centuries ago that 
these stricken parents laid so tenderly away their 
eo daughter, with her ornaments and her 
doll. 














+4 @y——- —— 
SHORT NAMES. 


Not long ago a man went into a French village to 
register, as is required by the French law, the name 
of his newly born child. “What’s the name?” the 
clerk asked him. 

“Rose B.” 

“How do you spell it?” 

“Bo” 


“What? Is it Bee, or Bey, or Bea? You must 
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| never be s 


| speak Welsh. 


| nowadays, 
|} many more ships afloat. 





have some other letters to go with your B.” 

“Not at all, sir. The name is just B, no more.” 

- The clerk was puzzled. It seemed to him quite | 
ridiculous to inscribe a person by the name of B. 
The man insisted, however, that there was no other 
letter with it, and never had been. He referred the 
clerk to other records containing the family name, 
and it was found to be the case that the family had 
always gone by the name of B. 

The B family name is, perhaps, the shortest family 
name in the world—excepting, no doubt, the I family, 
which is a pretty large one! : 

There is in Northern France, moreover, a village | 
Which has an exceedingly short name. It is the little 





| process of erection. 








commune of Y, in the pence of the Somme, 
whose two hundred inhabitants are never called 
upon to lose much time in the dating of their letters, 
and who probably could not be induced to exchange 
the name of their town for Constantinople, or 


Copenhagen, or even for Kalamazoo or Indianapolis. | 


SS 
MOTHER-TONGUE. 


A writer in Wide-Awake remarks upon the pathetic | 
way in which a subjugated people cling to their | 
native tongue. And it is true that a people can 
aid to be truly canquered so long as they 
refuse to speak the language of the conqueror. The 
Welsh—that subdued yet unsubduable people—have 
never ceased to speak Welsh. 


You will be told that they have already ceased to | 
| speak it; 


that the use of the language is fast dying | 
out; but directly you draw near the boundaries of 
that portion of Great Britain, you begin to hear it. 
It is a formidable language in print, but easily | 
managed by the tongue. 

In many ‘Welsh families, especially in remote dis- 
tricts, it is the only language spoken. 
few years since, the decree went out from London 
that in the Board Schools in Wales only English 
should be spoken, it fell hard upon the little folk 
who knew no other tongue. Try as hard us they 


| might to express themselves in unfamiliar English, 
| the familiar household words would drop from their 


lips. 

No a plan was hit upon to make them cease to 
Ifa — 9 oke a Welsh word, a 
“token” was given him. iat shape this “token’® 
took varied according to ae school. It might be 2 
fool’s cap, it might be a printed slip attached to the 
clothing, or it might be simply a stick that wus to 
lie on the desk. 

Whatever it was, he kept it until a Welsh word 
dropped from the lips of a second child, when it was 
passed on to the latter. And so on through the | 
session for the day. Whoever was so unfortunate 
as to hold it when school closed at night, was flogged | 

,00r little fellow! 

lowever, the system, as might have been ex- 


pected, did not work; it was better suited to the | 


Jark Ages than to modern England. And so it was 
dropped, and the small Welshman now chatters and 
recites in his own familiar tongue. 


OLD-TIME 


+o, 
NAVIGATION. 


In accounting for the frequent collisions at sea 
it is often remarked that there are so 
This is not altogether a 
satisfactory reason. It is true that the commerce of 
the world is greatly increased and extended. To 
offset this in a measure, it may be shown that our 
modern ships have a carrying capacity ten times 
greater than the ships of the last century, to say 
nothing of what they were in earlier times. 


Again, the improved methods of keeping the ship’s 
reckoning ought to reduce the risks of collision. 
The real explanation of the disasters is rather to be 
found in the circumstance that now vessels sail inde- 
pendently of one another, while a hundred years ago 
or so the merchantmen ‘used to be despatched in 
fleets, and these were under a convoy. An armed 
vessel was deemed necessary to protect them. 

An old log recently printed throws much light on 

eighteenth- century Sailing. 

Commodore Anson sailed down the Channel in 
1740 with ten men-of-war, and in charge of one hun- 
dred and fifty sail of merchantmen, all more or less 
in sight, with nothing but sail-power to help them. 

Hadley’ 8 quadrant. was invented about 1731, so 
that there was almost time—ten years—for it to have 
been adopted by the navy. 

But there were as yet no chronometers, and the | 
ancient mariner was forced to depend for his longi 
tude almost entirely upon dead reckoning; feeling | 
his way into the chops of the Channel by repeated 
casts of the deep-sea lead, and making careful notes 
of such geology as came up on the tallow on the | 
bottom of it. Thus, “Brought too, sounded thirty- 
five fathums, ouzy sand and broken shels.” “Sounded 
pe -eight fathums course grey sand with Hake’s 
teeth 


ESCAPED HIS THANKS. 


The “Listener” in the Boston Transcript reminds | 
us again that there is no misfortune without its 
compensations. He tells of a venerable and distin. | 
guished old gentleman who, being very hard of | 
hearing, enjoys the deaf man’s immunity, and | 
always carries his ‘‘silence-compelling veto’? with | 


| him. 


Not long ago he did a young man a favor, which 
was of immense value. The youth, overwhelmed 
with gratitude, visited his benefactor, and seized 
the ear-trumpet with emotion. 

“( Mr. ——,” he exclaimed, “I can never —”’ 

The old man removed the other end of the tube | 
from his ear. The youth found himself talking to 
thin air. He went off into a ridiculous pantomime 
of entreaty, all the while brandishing the uncon. | 
nected ear “trumpet. The old man smiled. 

“There are times,” he said, “when it is very con- 
venient to be deaf.” 

The young man was obliged to go away without 
| having communicated to his benefactor a single 
word of thanks. 


“Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter,’ 
| says Keats. The smiling “vete” of the deaf old 


gentleman in this instance put a certain humor into 
the lines which Keats never meant. 


” 


~@> 
MILD FLATTERY. 


A New England woman, whose traditions make 
her feel that “praise to the face is open disgrace,’’ 


reproved a young friend for her habit of excessive | 


admiration. ‘You ought not to tell people that 
they look charming or handsome,” objected the 
mentor. 
called a flatterer.” 


“But when my friends do look perfectly lovely,” 
persisted the enthusiast, “what shall Tsay? I must 
say something. Now you look a dozen years younger 
than yourself in that becoming little black lace 
bonnet, and those strings are dears. What can I 
say, under such circumstances, if my honest opinion 
is to be called flattery?” 

“Well,” said the elder woman, relenting before an 
honest opinion of this sort, expressed about herself, 


| “if you feel as though you must say something, why 
| not say it as if you were speaking to yourself, sort 


of thinking aloud? That wouldn’t seem as if you 
meant to flatter a person face to face.’ 

“What could I say, for example?” 

“Well, you mi hit say, ‘She sometimes looks a 
great deal worse than she does to- day, a very great 
deal worse!’ ” 


— 


“SECRET society people help one another wonder- 
fully,” said a man as he went by a brick building in 
**See, 
the masons.’’—Chronicle - Tele- 


hod - fellows assist 


graph. 
“IT WIL lose no time in reading your book,” said 


} a gentleman to an author. 


And when, a | 


“It is flattery, and you don’t wish to be | 


for instance, how those | 


| Write Hub Gore Makers, Boston,asking what shoe 

dealers in your locality sell Insured Congress Shoes.[Adv, 

————> 

For an ache, pain or cramp, internal or external.,use 

“Brown's Household Panacea.” A superior remedy.[Adv, 
—>—____—— 

Hang a STANDARD THERMOMETER in the Chil- 
dren’s sleeping room and save mother’s worry. [Adv 
a 

Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
| THE Hatr.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized COCOA-NUT OIL, prepared 
expressly for this purpose. No other compound possesses 


2 peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various | 
perch ner z Y al om and send 16c. in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible 


| conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all who 
| have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair Dressing in 
the World. 








YOUNG ME Wanted t to learn Tele graphy. 
Best Telegraph Sc teal fe 

| existence. Cost of learning low. Particulars free. 

| Address, VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 
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AUGUST. 


Th. 15. Napoleon Bonaparte born, 1769. 

Fr. 16. Battle of Bennington, 1777. 

Sa. 17. Frederick the Great died, 1786. 

Su. 18. Battle of Gravelotte, 1870. | 1888. 
Mo. 19. Boulanger elected Deputy by three Departments, 
Tu. 20. President Benjamin Harrison born, 1833. 

We. 21. Battle of Weldon Road, 1864. 





For the Companion. 


Each of us can steal one hour from the twenty- 
four to promote our fondest wish or ambition. To 
what shall the hour be given ? 

The answer which each reader wishes involun- 
tarily to make to this question, will afford him a 
key to his own character and the present condi- 
tion of his mind and soul. 

+o, 
THE BIRTHDAY OF A REPUBLIC. 

The people of France have just celebrated their 
national festival, July 14th, with unusual splendor 
and enthusiasm. They had reason to do so, for the 
Republic has recently passed through a period of 
considerable peril, during which its enemies had 
the advantage of rallying round the popular name 
of General Boulanger. Happily, the strength of 
the nation, the classes whom the Revolution of 1789 
emancipated and raised, came to the support of the 
Republic in its time of danger. 

Among these classes we may mention the Protes 
tants and the Jews, to say nothing here of the well- 


skilled mechanics, artists, engineers and agricultu- 
rists who have created the most magnificent exhibi- 





BY THE RIVER. 


A sunlit stream 

Flows athwart my dream 

With gurgle of laughter in sunny shallows, 
Where rounded boulders, white and red, 
On a pebbly bed lie wide bespread, 

With shoulders and hollows 

Smoothed down and scooped out 

By the swift water's rout. 


It comes from the meadow 
/here cool and deep 
In the elm’s dark shadow, 
In murmur of dream and of sleep, 
It drowsily swept and swirled, 
And softly crept and curled 
Round the out-thrust knees of the white-wood trees, 
And lifted the rustling dripping sedge 
In a rhythmic sweep at the outer edge. 


There the graceful water-snake rippled across 
Through the shimmering dapple the leaves cast down, 
While the aeaye sy nen perched on the spongy moss 
At the darker side, looked gravely on. 

It was there the kingfisher swiftly flew 

In the cool, sweet silence from tree to tree; 
All silent—save when the vagabond jay 
Flashed swiftly by with wild *“T-chee!” 
Swaggering by in his elfish way. 

The hot dust drifts along the street, 

Filling the air with a furnace heat, 

Scorching and blinding the hurrying men; 
But in my dreaming and rippling rhyme, 

It is noon in the sultriest summer time, 

And I, a bare-legged boy again, 

Can hear the low, sweet laugh of the river— 
See on the bosom the dapples a-quiver, 

Feel on my ankles the lipping lap 

Of the sunny ripples, see the snake 

Slip silently into the sedgy brake, 

And hear the rising pickerel slap 

With arushing leap 


Where the lilies sleep! HAMLIN GARLAND. 


— 408, 


For the Companion. 
ONE HOUR. 


A few years ago a gentleman met a rich mer- 
chant, a Mr. Bowen, who was leaving his office at 
one o'clock in the morning. 

“Why, Bowen, what are you doing here so 
late ?’* he exclaimed. 

“Oh, I have a habit of stealing an hour from 
sleep every night to give to my accounts. It is a 
great gain on the week’s work.”’ 

In less than a year the merchant was ordered 
by his physicians to give up business altogether, 
if he would preserve his life. The continuous 
strain of years, and the time stolen from sleep, 
had broken him down; he was an old man at 
forty-eight. . He had become wealthy, but, as the 
event proved, had greatly shortened his life by his 
devotion to money-making. 

A man, well known in this country and Europe 


as a profound scholar and linguist, made a resolu- | 


tion, in the first years of his married life, to give 
one hour each day absolutely to his children. 
During that time his whole thoughts and attention 
were devoted to understanding their characters, 
and influencing them in the right direction. Busi- 
ness, invitations, visitors, whatever would have 
interfered with that hour, were all put aside. ‘I 
have an engagement,’’ was the inexorable an- 
swer. 

His daughters grew to maidenhood. Their 
mother was dead, and they had no friend so near 
as their father. All their little school troubles, 
their plans and pleasures, they brought eagerly to 
him, and were always sure of his sympathy. 

His boys became young men; they, too, had 
their ambitions, their downfalls, their successes— 
most of all, their temptations. They were never 
afraid to go to him with any of them, as to an 
elder brother. 

A friend met him walking down street one day 


tion of taste, invention, industry and genius ever 
resented to the admiration of the world. The 
-rotestants and the Jews, who owe so much to the 
Republic, constitute to-day two of its strongest bul- 
warks. 

At the time of the American Revolution, the citi- 
zens of France who were not Roman Catholics were, 
as Lafayette expressed it, “civilly dead.’ They 
really enjoyed few rights which Catholics were 
bound to respect. They could not hold the smallest 
office, even in their native city, nor exercise any of 
the learned professions. They could not carry on 
many of the more lucrative branches of business, 
such as grocer, goldsmith, printer, bookseller, or 
apothecary, nor could they employ a clerk or ser- 
| vant who was not aCatholic. Their testimony was 
not received in a court of justice against a Catholic. 

It was Lafayette who began the movement which 
removed these disabilities. He entered upon the 
work with generous zeal soon after his second tri- 
umphal return from the United States, in 1785, and 
he had the pleasure of writing to General Washing- 
ton in February, 1788, ‘““The decree which gives to 
the non-Catholic subjects of the King a civil exist- 
ence has been registered. 

“You will easily imagine, my dear general,”’ he 
added, ‘‘how much pleasure I had last Sunday in 

resenting at the table of a king’s minister the first 

-rotestant clergyman who has been permitted to 
appear at Versailles since the Revocation of 1685.” 

The work of placing all citizens on a plane of 
absolute equality before the law was not completed 
for years, but it was begun, and so begun as to 
necessitate its completion in due time. 

And now, in the hour of need, it is these classes 
who come to the support of the system which eman- 
cipated them from something little short of serf- 
dom. Zadoc Kahn, the chief rabbi of the French 
Jews, invited his brethren to join in the services and 
festivities of the anniversary in a noble and patriotic 
address. 

He reminded his brethren that the late persecu- 
tion of the Jews in Germany did not take place until 
after the prostration of France in 1870, when its 
influence as a European power might have been 
supposed to be diminished. 


—__—_+o-—___—— 
ENGLISH TRAMPS. 


The finest thoughts of many great thinkers are 
undoubtedly the more or less direct result of their 
| communion with the out-door world, its strengthen. 

ing winds and healing sunshine. Certain men of 

incalculable influence over ideas and morals havé 

been constant lovers of country walks, and it would 
| be difficult to overestimate the effect of such solitary 
rambles on their habits of thought. 





It is calculated that Wordsworth, in his many 
years of sauntering, must have travelled a distance 
| of one hundred and eighty thousand miles. What 
| sights he saw during such prolonged and delightful 
| wanderings, only those who have the poet’s mind 
| and eye can even guess. 
| Charles Dickens was a confirmed tramp, and no 
doubt acquired his experience of “life on the road” 
from actual acquaintance with all sorts of vagabonds 
and odd characters, such as frequent town and 
country lanes and highways. 

One of the most remarkable of unprofessional 
walkers was Professor Wilson, the “Christopher 
North” of literature. His fine prees and great 
endurance prompted him to the performance of 
wonderful feats, which seemed to him entirely a 
matter of course. He once walked forty miles in 
eight hours, and at another time walked from 
Liverpool to Elleray intwenty-four hours, a distance 
of eighty miles. It is good to think of the long, 
unwearied strides with which he swung along, his 
blood bounding with healthy pulses, and sending 
invigorating waves to the ective brain. 

Henry Faweett, also, was a tireless walker, and 
one who, when deprived of sight, did not for a 
moment think of relinquishing this among many 
forms of exercise. His was a familiar figure on the 
| roads about Cambridge, and there is no exaggeration 
in saying that few men blessed with all his senses 
could enjoy nature more thoroughly than he. 
| Southey, worn and preyed upon by mental appli- 
| cation and the practical anxieties of every-day life, 
found his greatest relief in tramping about the 
country, listening for what nature had to tell him, 
| and learning contentment from her stability. John 
Stuart Mill delighted in pedestrian tours, and Charles 

Lamb, though he foved town better than country, 


brain by brisk and continuous walking. 
All these men walked not merely for profit, but 


_THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. | 




























































































Coe declared that an attachment just then would be 
is ruin, as it would bring all his creditors down 
upon him at once. Something must be done without 
delay. Mr. Hackett hastened back to Portsmouth, 
drew out of the bank four hundred dollars,—all the 
money he possessed,—raised as much more on his 
own notes, and went to meet his client. 

“Well, squire,” said the man, “have you secured 
my note?”’ 

Mr. Hackett took the eight hundred dollars out of 
his pocket. 

“Why, what does this mean? If I’d supposed he 
was that kind of a man, I wouldn’t have sued him.” 

“You, or anybody else, ought to be ashamed to sue 
a man like Mr. Coe, when you could get your money 
by calling for it.’ a 

Mr. Hackett told him further that under the cir- 
cumstances it was no more than fair for him to pay 
the expenses of the process, and he agreed to do so. 

The next day, or the next but one, Mr. Coe ap- 
peared, pale and agitated. 

“Have you sued me, Mr. Hackett?” 

“Oh, no,” was the cheering reply. 

“I'm all right, then,’ exclaimed the merchant. 
“T’ve got the money; butif you had sued me, ’twould 
have started everybody else.” 

He begged Mr. Hackett to accept a handsome fee, 
but Mr. Hackett assured him that he was already 
paid; he had shamed a fee out of his client. 


——~@»——_ 





For the Companion. 
ENVIRONMENT. 


The Poet sat in his chamber 
And sought to sing of spring. 
“Twas a day of days—one of royal May’s— 

/hen one should feel to sing.) 

But trying never so hard 

To lift his voice, ah, me! 

No musical note fell from his throat, 

And never a song sang he. 

But the Poet went out of his chamber 

And sought the field and grove, 

Feasting his soul on Nature’s whole,— 

The earth, and the sky above; 

And he found his voice as he went along, 

And now he began to sing, 


As he sang that hour of spring. 
GEO. NEWELL LOVEJOY. 
_————~ v Sie 
FEARFUL OF CONSEQUENCES. 


A cynical person has said foolishly, that the chief 
evil connected with wrong-doing is that of being 
found out, a statement which might come appro- 
priately enough from the mouth of a savage, and 
which finds apt illustration in the following anecdote, 
taken from the life of John G. Paton, missionary to 
the Island of Tanna, in the New Hebrides. 


One morning the Tannese, rushing toward me in 
great excitement, cried: ‘Missi, missi, there is a 
God, or ship on fire, or something of fear, coming 
over the sea. We see no flames, but it smokes like 
a volcano. Is it a spirit?” 

One party after another followed, in quick succes- 
sion, shouting the same questions, to which I replied: 

“I cannot go at once. I must dress firstin my best 
clothes. It is probably one of Queen Victoria’s 
men-of-war, coming to ask me if your conduct is 
good or bad, if you are stealing my property, threat- 
ening my life, or how youare using me.” 


not. The two principal chiefs came running up 
and asked, ‘Missi, will it be a ship of war?” 

“I think it will, but I have no time to speak to you 
now; I must get on my best clothes.” 

“Missi, only tell us, will he ask you if we have 
been —— your things?” 

“T expect he will.” 

“And shall you tell him?” 

“T must tell him the truth.” 

“OQ Missi, tell him not! Everything shall be 
brought back to you at once, and no one will be 
allowed to steal from you again.” 

“Be quick,” Isaid. ‘Everything must be returned 
before he comes. Away, away,and let me get ready 
to meet the great chief of the man-of-war.” 

Hitherto, no thief could ever be found, and no 
chief had power to cause anything to be restored to 
me; but now, in an incredibly brief space of time, 
one came running to the Mission House with a pot, 
another with a pan, another with a blanket, others 
with knives, forks, plates, and all sorts of stolen 
property. The chiefs called me to receive these 
things, but I replied: “‘Lay them all down at the 
door; I have no time to speak with you.” 


magical effect of that approaching vessel. At last, 


out to me: “Missi, missi, do tell us, is the stolen 
property all here?” 

f course I could not tell, but running out I 
looked on the promiscuous heap of my belongings, 
and said: “I don’t see the lid of my kettle!” 

**No, missi,”’ said one chief, ‘‘for it is on the other 
side of the island. But tell him not, for I have sent 
for it, and it will be here to-morrow.” 

And next day it appeared. 


a —_— 
BLOWN FROM THE CAR. 


It is wonderful what dangerous experiences a 
person may undergo without loss of limb or life, 
and hardly less wonderful what slight accidents will 
sometimes result fatally. A little girl, three years 
of age, named Helen Harmon, was travelling in the 
South with her parents. At the close of aday’s ride 
in the cars the child had become tired and restless. 
She was a dainty creature, and had attracted the 
attention and admiration of her fellow passengers. 


Mr. Harmon had retired to the smoking-car, and 
Mrs. Harmon sat talking with a chance acquaintance. 





} 
| was one who believed in sweeping cobwebs from the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


for pleasure; and the profitableness of the exercise 


with one of his boys. Father and son were joking | was the greater because of their pleasure in it. 


and laughing together. 


Their example may be commended to all. It is safe 
to say that whoever once forms the habit of regular 


Helen climbed into her mother’s lap, and, as tired 
children do, teased for one thing after another. 


and, to ¢ 


Lf f | 
And sweet was each note that fell from his throat 


They pleaded with me to go and see it, but I would | 


I delayed my toilet, enjoying mischievously the | 


the chiefs running about in breathless haste, called | 


At ae she began calling for a drink of milk, 
ivert her attention, her mother told her to 
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| find her inthe dark. I’m sorry,’’—and the conductor 
| was seen to wipe his eyes. 

| At the next station Mr. and Mrs. Harmon, accom. 
| panied by several of the sympathetic passengers, left 
| the train, intending to go back and make their sad 

search. 

| Meantime the express was speeding on behind. 
| The engineer’s keen eyes discerned a peculiar-looking 
| object on some bushes beside the track, as the rays 
| from the headlight lighted up the gloom. 

“Why, that’s a child!” he said to himself. He 
whistled “down brakes,” and the train soon stopped. 
The engineer sprang from the cab and ran back to 
the bushes. As he came near he heard a child 
crying. Firmly lodged in a thick-growing clump of 
blackberry bushes little Helen was lying. She was 
badly scratched and frightened, but otherwise none 
| the worse for her perilous fall. 
| ‘The engineer removed the girl with some difficulty 
from her prickly bed, and took her into his cab, and 
at the next station she was delivered safe and sound 
into her mother’s arms. 


anne a 
} KEEN SIGHT. 


Any one who has watched the gulls and other fish. 
catching birds along our coast, cannot have failed to 
notice how cunningly they discover a school of 
mackerel or porgies long before a fin has disturbed 
the surface of the water. Mr. Stewart, a Scottish 
naturalist, recently had an opportunity of putting 
this quickness of sight to a very practical test, for 
the edification of a companion who was somewhat 
sceptical upon the subject. 


The steamer was going very fast in the rapid 
“race” of a spring-tide ebb, something like twenty 
miles an hour, and a baker’s dozen of gulls were 
following in her wake—following easily and lazily, 
without apparent effort and with but little beat of 
wing, circling and wheeling in graceful curves above 
the boiling waters just escaped from the torture of 
yaddles and keel, as they spread in a broad belt of 
iissing, gurgling foam astern of us. 

The gulls, we saw, were keenly on the watch for 
| anything that might be thrown overboard. Running 
| down into the cabin, we got a small water-biscuit, 
| with which we returned to the quarter-deck, pre- 
| pared to overwhelm our sceptical friend with proof 
| — and practical that there is perhaps no other 
| bird of land or sea so keen of sight as the common 
| gull of our own shores. 

Breaking the biscuit into four parts, the largest of 
which was less than an inch square, for it was a very 
|small biscuit, we handed one of the fragments to 
our companion, directing him to drop it quietly into 
the surging, seething waters just abaft the starboard 
paddle-wheel. It was of the same color as the hiss- 

ing foam into which it was dropped, and by which, 
| slightly submerged, it was of course rapidly carried 
| astern. 

Once dropped it was utterly invisible to our eyes; 
| at best, we could only guess its whereabouts, and 
yet, before it had fallen thirty yards astern, a large, 
lack-backed gull, though it must have been some- 
what incommoded at the moment by the steamer’s 
smoke, in the centre of which it was sailing, 
detected the flotsam, and dipping with headlong dart 
into the foam, secured it! 

With equal dexterity it detected and picked up the 
other bits, one by one, as they were dropped into the 
sea, venturing at last so close to the stern of the 
steamer, that with its large, bright eye it seemed to 
be watching all our movements. 








eT ee 
NOMADIC. 


A gentleman riding on horseback over the West- 
ern prairies, met a dilapidated “prairie schooner” 
drawn by a pair of bony and hollow-eyed oxen. A 
ragged, uncouth man, anda woman of equally unat- 
tractive appearance with a fretful and untidy baby 
in her arms, occupied the front seat, while the rear 
part of the wagon did not seem to contain anything 
but other ragged children of all ages and sizes. 


| The man brought the oxen to a stand-still and 
| thus accosted the traveller: 
| Got any terbacker, mister?’ 
“No, I never use it.” 
“You don’t? Well, I wonder how in creation a 
feller kin git along ’thout terbacker. Are you trav- 
| ilin’, or j’st _ somewhar?” 

The traveller, not unwilling to have a little con- 
versation with this queer specimen of humanity, 
had reined up his horse, and said: “I am going to 
| the next town. Where are you bound?” 

“Well, I don’t zactly knows just where we will 
settle down. Where’d you come from?” 

“From Kansas.” 

“‘How’s times out there?’’ 

“Very good.” 

“‘Any chance for a feller to make a living?” 

“Oh, yes, plenty of chances.”’ 

‘*What at?” asked the man, eagerly. 

“At hard work.” 

This reply evidently dampened the man’s ardor. 

“Some kin stand hard work,” he said, “and some 
can’t. I don’t b’lieve in a feller makin’ a slave of 
hisself. That’s why I left loway, and Ohio, and 
Illinoy.” 

““What do you want to do for a living?” 

“Well, I don’t zactly know.” 

“And you’ve no idea where you will locate?” 

“No, dunno as I hev; but I’m willing to stop in 
any place where times is good, an’ I kin git along.” 

He is probably wandering still, he and his family, 
adding to that great and widely scattered army of 
people who never “git along” in any country. 





———— 
| INDEFINITE. 


| Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted was travelling through 


| Virginia and lost his way. Coming to a log cabin, 
| he drove up to make inquiries. A negro shortly 

made his appearance—it was in the days of slav- 
| ery—wearing a battered hat, a red cravat, and an 








‘How do you become so intimate with your! tramping will never forego it except under some 
sons ?”’ inquired the friend afterward; “I used to| @¢°¢ssity- 
see mine as babies about the house, and presto! 
they are men—but almost strangers to me e | SOW SS COLLSCTED BP. 

“I gave them a little time each day, got down A New Hampshire boy started one morning for 
to their level as children, and so grew up with | Portsmouth, where he meant to study law. He 
them.” | wore a homespun suit, took a change of clothing in 


: a bundle, and had three dollars in his ot. i 
‘Pah! Iam too busy grubbing all day to earn ep bing od ng Re 


—+er 


f° + get — ro _ <a ye — os | old dress-coat, ragged and threadbare, but adorned 
ver fancy at once, and she started eagerly for the | .; ‘ 
water at the rear of the car. Here she amused her- | with new brass buttons. 
self for several minutes, Mrs. Harmon turning her| He knew Mr. Thomas W., certainly he did, and he 
head now and then to watch her movements. | reckoned I had come about four miles out of my 
Helen knew that her father was in the other car. way. But no matter, he could show me a straight 
She had once been there with him, and now she took | road,—a short cut. 
it into her childish mind to go and find him. She | **How far is it from here?” 
was not afraid; she went up to the door and peeped | ‘Oh, ’tain’t far, sar.” 
through the glass. “How far do you think?” 
The day had been cloudy. The wind blew in fitful | ‘‘Well, massa, I spec—I spec’”—looking at my 
gusts, and sometimes, heightened by the speed of | horse—I spec, massa, ef you goes de way, sar, dat I 


: : j | father carried him part of the way, but left him at 
something to leave them. I have no time for such | the top of the hill, and he made the rest of the dis- 
idleness !”” 

The two men separated. One bequeathed to his 
undisciplined children wealth, which they speedily 


squandered ; the other gave to his, not so much 
money, to be sure, but firm, controlled characters, | 
every point of which had been influenced by his | 
experience, his Christian faith and love. 

Diane de Poitiers, a famous beauty of the| 
French court in the sixteenth century, is said to | 
have spent an hour every day in a hot milk-bath | 
to preserve her complexion, which was of dazzling | 
fairness. 

How many women are willing to give so much 
time daily to solitude and prayer in order that 
their souls may be kept pure and untainted ? 





| tance—forty miles—on foot. 


That night he stopped at the house of a Mr. Coe, 
with whom he had some acquaintance. As he was 
Starting in the morning, Mrs. Coe said, laughingly: 

“You’re going to be a lawyer; now, remember, if 
any of my husband’s notes ever come into your office, 
you won’t sue them without giving him notice.” 

Mr. Coe was then doing a large and flourishing 


| business as a country trader, and had good credit. 


Five years afterwards, hard times came on; every 
one was distrustful of every one else, and failures 
grew numerous. 

One day a man brought to our young lawyer’s 
office a batch of notes with instructions to ‘sue; 
among them was one signed by Mr. Coe. Mr. Hack- 
ett—that was the lawyer’s niume—drew up the neces- 
sary papers, and was on the point of putting them 
into the sheriff's hands, when he noticed Mr. Coe’s 
signature and remembered Mrs. Coe’s request. 

mmediately he took a horse and drove out to Mr. 
Coe’s house. Mr. Coe himself was absent, but Mrs. 


the train, seemed almost a hurricane. 


released her hold, and was whirled from the ae 
form. She screamed and vanished into the black 
ness of the night. 

mother, ‘‘Your little girl has gone out of the car.” 
just in time to hear the pocr child’s shriek of terror 


blast whirled her away. 
The parents were well-nigh distracted, and en 


for the child. 
He refused, kindly but firmly. ‘It is impossible,’ 





Unobserved by her mother, Helen opened the door, 
hesitated a little, and then went out on the platform. 
She clung to the door handle for a moment. Then : 
some one pulled on the door, and at that instant a | many miles it is, not zackly, ’cisely, sar.” 
violent gust of wind struck the car; the child 


and to catch a glimpse of her white dress as the 


treated the conductor to step the train and go back 


shows you, sar, I reckon it’ll take you —” 

“How far is it—how many miles?” 

“How many miles, sar? Ha! massa, I don’t 
zackly reckon I ken tell you—not ’cisely, sar, how 








“How is that—vou don’t what?”’ 


-| “I don’t zackly reckon I ken give you de direction 
- | excise about de miles, sar.”’ 


“Oh, but how many miles do you think it is? Is 


Only a moment before a lady had said to the | it two miles?” 


“Yes, sar; as the road is new. I tink it is jest 


“Long ones? Then it’s more than two miles.” 
“Yes, sar, I reckon it’s four or five miles.”’ 
“Four or five! four or five long ones or short ones, 
- | do you mean?” 

“I don’ zackly know, sar, wedder dey is short ones 
or long ones, sar, but I reckon you’ll find ’em mid 
dlin’ long; I spec you'll be about two hours ’foe you 


’ 


Mrs. Harmon, in great alarm, rushed to the door | about two miles. Dey’s loug ones, dough, I reckon.” 
| 
| 


’ 


he said. “This train is now behind time; the | be done gone all de way to Massa W’s.” 
express is close upon us. Fifteen minutes’ delay | 
might send us all to destruction. The little girl may | tions, and naturally enough, soon found himself 
be blown a good way, and at any rate we couldn’t | bewildered worse than before. 


Mr. Olmsted followed the indefinite darkey’s direc- 








_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. Av 














the elm-tree was just the place for a picnic, too.| ‘I was going to say that myself,’’ said she. | 

















Ws e . A | There was a big, flat rock that might have been | ‘*You say pink or red—red is pretty, Edie.”* 

C__ | tee li made on purpose for a table. The sun shone and| But Edie gave her yellowcurls a shake. ‘Blue 
~ i es \ | L the birds sang, and there were Mr. Plummer’s | is my color, though,” she said. ‘““My mamma 
SF geese floating lazily up and down the little brook, says so, and she knows. ‘Cause my eyesare blue, | 

¢ (1) 7 not a bit frightened. | and—and—and my complexing is fair.’’ 


Pamala 


(= CHILDREN 





‘‘Aint they just as pretty !’’ said Gracie. “‘Like | ‘‘Mine is, too, just as much as yours, Edie 
ships, you know, with white sails. Oh, le’s we | Plummer,’”’ Gracie cried. ‘And my mamma 











> 
play they were ships, and we were 'specting some- | said my eyes were hazy, and hazy eves are prettier Mi —o= ~,, y, 
ry ’ N ‘ = 4 4 
- | thing by ’em! But first we'll set the table.”’ . |than blue. Your mamma don’t know every- a ag 
~ - m . - | 7 } 
Wer the Companion. So they threw some crumbs in the water to toll thing, I guess. 7 - N UT S TO . ACK b 
the ships up their way, and then they spread a| ‘Yours don’t, too,"’ flashed Edie. ‘And you’re —————— ) 





i oo 





THE RAMBLE IN THE WOODS. paper on the rock, and set out the little china tea-| moldy. You've got a great big one on yourarm.” 
“You took a walk in the woods, little dear,— things Gracie had remembered to bring, and filled | ‘‘You've got freckles, and that’s worse,’’ retorted 
Pray tell me, what did you see?” them with bread and cakes and tarts. Gracie, almust ready to cry. And so they went | 
“I saw a bluejay up in a tree, “Now don’t it look nice?” said Gracie, admir- | on, getting deeper into a silly little quarrel with | 1. 
That winked its bead-like 
eyes at me, 
I saw a squirrel with bushy 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 





CHARADE,. 


My first, a material thin, 
My second, a garment, I 








































tail Wid ddd dtd ddd cede. ZQQQZZEzznZzzztzzccccs Yip YY Uy wot, 
te rs . i y yp Gt Vy Wi); My whole will do up my 
A wild pink rose, and a Mk, . yy a ene? ON, Did second, 
ily : j f W/. KAY YP bb > L MCT Thethe , 
lily pale ’ baa Up ar a We Sve VN, oLe W hethe r made of my 
A big-eyed cow with a A Ye Ky OR A se a ase, Y Jirst or not. 
) 2° |e 7 a it in) yrs x 
‘crumpled? horn, ie : M\ SNA a iS RR TES LU ZA EAY Vy 2 
fag : c Gy Y ‘ Yy 4 fi Og h . 
A nasty, brambly black. | YEP ae eee |S 27) J oA PFAXG yy, eee 
berry thorn, HALL. IIE ETI: AA OAC mN Wd. WORD TRANSPOSITION. 
(Just see how my new P = reputation as a — 
siti acai ' $i so she —— grea 
white dress is torn!) , nat Pa th sn se ae 
And butterflies, too, with suit the fastidious Mr. —. 
gaudy wings, 
And numerous other pretty . 
things!” 


WORD SQUARE. 
“You took a walk in the 


* * * * * 
woods, little dear,— ede: 
Pray tell me, what did you eee 
hear?” kk k k * 
“The caw of a crow that 2 ae 
was lurking near, 1. To ask with importu- 
The hoot of an owl, dis- ; 


nity. 

2. A bird. 

3. To ward off. 
4. The edge. 
5. To come in. 


mal and drear, 

The sharp, quick crack of a 
hunter’s gun, 

The noisy brook dashing 
swiftly on; 

I heard the wind as it 
whistled by, 

The song of a thrush in the 


4. 
RIDDLE. 
The terror of childhood 


pager n eee 





bearded rye, 

And the whip-poor-will’s 
sorrowful cry, 

The murmur of leaves by 
the zephyrs stirr’d— 

I cannot tell you all that I 
heard!” 


“You took a walk in the 
woods, little dear,— 

Pray tell me, what did you 
get?” 

“Daisies, still with the 
morning dew wet, 

Violets, that have their 
fragrance yet, 

Pine cones, calamus flags 
and acorn cups, 

Sassafras bark and beech. 
tree nuts, 

Maple leaves, with their 
silvery gloss, 

Silk from the corn, just as 
soft as floss, 

Ferns, and grasses, and 
red-dotted moss— 

What did I get? Why, 
just look and see! 

I’m sure you'll wish you 
had been with me!” 
FRANK H. STAUFFER. 
—— +o —— 


For the Companion. 


GEESE. 


It was baking-day, and 
there was company com- 
ing, and mamma was in 
& great hurry. 

‘Don’t get in the way, 
dear,’’ she said to Gracie. 
“If you'll be a real good 
girl, I'll bake you a little 
cake."’ 

‘In my scalloped tin ?** 
asked Gracie, with spark- 
ling eyes. ‘Oh, won't 
that be nice? And some 
little thimble cookies and 
biscuits, and some raisins 
in the cake—vwill you, 
mamma ?”’ 

Mamma laughed. How 
could she say no to such 
an eager, coaxing voice ? 

“I guess so, if you’re 
good,”’ said she. 

“O mamma, and can’t 
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when caught in bad ways, 
The delight of the lady 
who Fashion obeys. 
I turn ponderous loads 
with quickness and ease, 
If you’ve found out my 
name, you may tellif you 
please. 


5. 
ACROSTIC DIAGONAL. 


Write down eight lines 
of words of eight letters 
each—haying the follow- 
ing detinitions—one under- 
neath the other in regular 
order. The primals will 
spell the name ef a re- 
nowned general who was 
born on Aug. 15, 1769. 

Commencing with the 
second letter of the second 
line, and reading diagonal- 
ly, the letters will form the 
Church name for Aug. 15. 

1. Relating to fairs or 
markets. 

2. Parts of a number 
that will never make up 
the number exactly. 

3. A piece of metal pre- 
pared to be stamped as 
coin. 

4. Submissive to author- 

5. Bissextile. 

6. Enlarged. 

7. Having three acute 
angles. 

8. A complication. 


F. Ss. F. 
6. 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORD 
ENIGMA. 


In Addison, not in Steele; 
In Humboldt, not in Peel; 
In Brassey, not in Dale; 
In Trowbridge,not in Hale; 
In Gibbon, not in Smart; 
In Andersen, not in Harte. 


Read down and up and find 
the name 

Of an English poet of 
growing fame. 





Conundrums. 


How do a pair of bellows 
differ from a prize-fighter? 
One blows the fire, while 
the other fires the blows. 

Why is a sausage like a 

iece of chalk? They are 
poth friable. 

What month of the year 
is the most grand? Au- 
gust. 





Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 
1, Carpentry. 





I make a s'prise-party, and have it down under | ingly. ‘“‘Only I wish we had some of those meadow | every breath. They forgot Joe and the lilies. | L 

the elm-tree by the brook, just like a picnic, you ‘lilies across the swale to put in the middle, don’t | They forgot to watch their “‘ships,’’ whose white | A > > 

know, and ’vite Joe and Edie, mamma ?” you?” | sails had brought them down opposite the elm and cu LM 
“{ don’t care,” said mamma, laughing again,| ‘Why, Joe can get some; he's got his rubber | the picnic table, which perhaps seemed spread for ni 7 : 4 4 . 

and wondering what Gracie would think of next. | boots on,” said Edie. ‘“Can’t you, Joe?” | their especial benefit. NopvpDaATED 

psn have your things ready in half an hour,| “I s'pose so,"’ said Joe, looking rather longingly | At all events they helped themselves, because w 4 id kd : rd — = > 
ear.”’ 


at the picnic table. He thought it was pretty | there was no one tohinder them. They ate every Mackinaw. Lammas Day. 

So away scampered Gracie across the road to enough as it was, and it was just like girls’ non-| bit, even to the jelly-tarts. And when Joe came 3. 1. Stir-John (Sturgeon). 2.G. A. R. pike (Gar- 
Mr. Plummer’s house, to invite Joe and Edie. | sense to want bouquets on it. But he rolled up| hurrying up with his hands full of lilies, he | pike). 3. Sam-on (Salmon). 4. Pick-err-l (Pickerel). 
They were delighted, too. ‘But if it's going to his pants and trudged away, whistling. Joe was | found two little girls, still with a good deal of | >- Bellows-fish. 6. Bream. 7. Father-lash-err (Fath. 


“ fi ? : er-lasher). 8. Bone-eye-toe (Bonito). 9. Go-b 
be like a real picnic, we must take something well a boy, and almost eight years old. foolish anger in their hearts, but crying as hard| (Goby). 10. Globe-fish. 11. Grain-in-g (Grainin y. 

I ? >» 7? ~ x > l 4 
as you,” said thoughtful little Edie. “That’s the | ‘Now, le’s we sit down, ’round where it’s shady, | as they could cry over the disaster, and both - ogg gee iouames se tees 
way to do, you know.” |and tell what our ships ‘ll bring,’’ said Gracie; | trying to sob out the story at once. | thumb (Miller’s thumb). 17. Moon-fish. 18. Place 
Gracie thought it was a very nice way, as they | ‘and then ‘twon’t seem so long till he gets back.’’| Joe let his lilies fall on the empty table, and | Ce eulpin) yn By oy 
Stood watching good-natured Nora pack a tiny ‘*Well, let’s,’’ said Elsie. ‘I'll have a blue silk | listened. Then he looked up the brook after the | shark. 24. Skip-pur (Skipper). 25. Stickle-back. 
basket for them, because she felt that not even dress.” white plumy specks. Then he looked at the two) = poe 27. Thor-pea-do (Torpedo). 28. Thorn- 








‘ a t 4 | . 29. Top-knot. 30. T-rout t). 31. White- 
her own mamma could make any nicer jelly tarts A little frown came that minute between Gracie’s | little girls. herng 32. Pa tos 4 (Sen-well). OS whig. 34. Whit. 
than Edie’s mamma made. haze! eyes. I am sorry to tell you that it always| ‘Such geese/”’ he said. ing. 35. Guilt-head (Gilt-head). 


It was ever so pleasant down by the brook. Under | came if Gracie was crossed. Which do you think he meant? 4. Box. 


























































































































___ THE YOUTH'S 


Her wrist was broken by the fall. A pin, which 
fastened her glove in default of a button, was 
plunged into the palm of her hand and inflicted a 
painful wound. 

She was taken home in acarriage and her injuries 
| were dressed. A few hours afterward she thought 

of her money, and felt in her pocket for her purse. | 

It was gone. The pins which had repaired the hole 
| in the pocket were likewise gone; so there was no} 


| doubt as to the way in which the purse had 








| disappeared. 
Searching and advertising proved of no avail. 
The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The | op). a ag a sealed ai eae 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- She had saved a few stitches at the exp 


vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any | weeks’ wages, a broken wrist, and sundry painful 
time during the year. bruises. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, ese — »» : P we 
Should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank | “’Twas all my own fault,” she said, penitently; 
‘heck, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. | «]*]] never mend with pins again.” 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 





ee 





Barry’s Tricopherous will positively restore hair 

to bald heads; nothing in the world equal to it. 0c.[ Adv. 
_ > 

‘‘Cutlers’ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is the 

best cough cure in the world,”’says Allen & Co.,Cincinnati. 


>: 
Shorthand by Mail. 

Do you understand that you can be taught at home as 
thoroughly as if you were at school? Send for infor- 
mation to James H. Fish, Stenographer to the U. 8. 
Courts, 186 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. [Adv. 

> 


To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 25 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. (Adv. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH COMPANY, 
45 Commercial St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE 


Children & Ladies. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE ST. 


We want to know how many families are using the 
CH. We know thou- 


sands of families in every State are using it, and we 
want to know just how many. Consequently we make 
the children and ladies the following offer, viz., 


of forty pre le who are using the ELECTR 
TRE STA 


To every child or lady who will send us the signatures 


Ic LUS- 
CH in their families at the present time, 


we will send a postal money order for one doll 
The list of signatures must contain only one name from 
each family, thus representing forty families. 


ollar, 


The lady or child obtaining the signatures need not be 


limited to forty names, but may send any number they 
can obtain, and we will send $1 for every forty. But 


send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever | 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver | 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt | 
of money by us before the date opposite your name | 
on yor paper, which shows to what time your sub- | 
scription is paid, can be changed. | 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. | 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 
books unless your Post-office address is given. } 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until ar rages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 










For the Companion. 
WORK. 


God put Adam into the garden of Eden “‘to dress 
it and to keep it.” Herein he recognized, even in 
the earthly paradise, the universal law of work— 
employment for hand and brain. Doubtless this 
law will prevail even in the celestial paradise. 
Without employment eternal life would be eternal 
weariness. | 

The late fearful disaster in the Conemaugh Valley | 
left the survivors bereft of homes, families, friends, | 
propertyand hope When outside helpers organized | 
the stricken multitude and set them at work, re. | 
porters for the press were struck with the immediate 
change for the better in look and tone and bearing. 

In any great calamity, whether impending or 
already come, nothing is so helpful as engrossing 
employment. Men working at the pumps to save, 
if possible, the sinking ship, do not suffer a tenth 
part as much as those who stand gazing in the face 
of death. No bloody encounter on the battlefield 
equals in horrible experience the position of the 
line which must simply hold its ground without 
returning the fire of the enemy. 

Next to the abject poor we muy pity the inheritors 
of vast wealth, who are too often without stimulus 
to exertion, and indeed are often excluded from it 
by foolish social notions. Amusements form a sorry 
substitute for actual employment, for they soon lose 
their power to please. The great middle class 
enjoy the blessed reaction of regular, adequate work, 
and their children are to be pitied if their fathers’ 
industry dooms them to a life of idleness. 

Many persons whose minds, for want of whole- 
some activity, have fallen into an unhealthy 
state, have been saved from insanity or suicide, 
through the calling out of their sympathies in behalf 
of others. Such work is the more helpful in that it 
brings into play the best part of one’s nature, the 
part most happy in its reflex influence. 

Not a few successful men retire from business at a 
comparatively early age to enjoy, as they term it, a 
period of rest. Such men generally make a sad 
mistake. Their enjoyment is not half what it was 
before, and they are fortunate if the tendency of the 
brain to shrivel with years be not sadly hastened 
by the cessation of its life-long activity. 

John Quincy Adams kept at his post in Congress 
to the last, not because of political ambition nor on 
account of pecuniary need, but because he wished 
by working to retain as long as possible his power 
to work. Mr. Gladstone retains his extraordinary 
working-power by using brain and arm. 

No more cruel law, no law more opposed to the 
great end of prison discipline, was ever enacted in 
America than the one which deprived convicts of 
opportunities for labor. Death itself would be 
preferable to the insanity, vice, disease and general 
deterioration of the whole man, physically, mentally 
and morally, which are the natural results of such a 
deprivation. 


———¢ 


MENDING WITH PINS. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” said a young woman, “I'll 
putapinin. I can’t stop to mend it now.” 

It was a hole in her pocket that Helen Russell 
mended that morning with a pin. Several days 
passed, and she forgot the circumstance. 

“Pinning it up” was one of Helen’s favorite 
make-shifts. 

“T hate to mend,” she would say, ‘‘and, after all, 
pins willdo. They have to do, anyway.” 

Even holes in her stockings were caught together 
in this fashion, and a button off her glove was 
replaced by the same shiftless expedient. It was 
not that she lacked time to use needle and thread, 
but simply that she had fallen into a lazy habit. 

Helen Russell was a school-teacher, and a few 
days after pinning up the hole in her pocket she 
went to the office of the town treasurer and drew 
sixty dollars, her earnings for ten weeks’ teaching. 
She put the money into her purse, and the purse into 
her pocket. 

Then she made a few calls and went to the post- 
office. As she was descending the steps of the post- 
office, she caught her foot in the trimming of her 
skirt, which had ripped and had been fastened with a 
pin; she tripped and fell heavily on the stones. 


> 
ELDER-BLOW TEA. 


In a country district school, a pupil, reading aloud 
from a story of warfare in the East, came to the 
sentence: “After their victory, the soldiery began to 
loot the enemy.” Turning to a stout boy at the foot 
of the class the teacher asked, “‘William, what does 


| 1, double o, t mean?” 


“It means a kind of medicine, sir,’’ said William. 

“It means what ?” 

“Something you have to drink when you’re sick.” 

“What are you talking about, William?” 

**A bout elder-blow tea, sir.’’ 

“Yes; about the word loot.” 

“TI didn’t say anything about ‘loot,’ sir.” 

“Why, William, you spelled it just now.” 

“No, sir; I didn’t spell it, sir.” 

“What? don’t you contradict me! 
once more, what were you talkin 

“About elder-blow tea, sir; 
nothin’.” 

By this time the school was in a titter, and 
Amanda Smith put up her hand. 

“?Tain’t l-double-o t he’s trying to say, sir, but 
el-der-blow-tea ; and that’s a kind of tea his mother 
makes for sick folks!”’ 

‘spell it!” said the puzzled teacher. 

“All right, sir!” exclaimed William, promptly: 
*“e.1 el, d-u-r der, b.1-o blow, t-double-e, tea!” 


Now tell me 
about?” 
ut I didn’t spell 


~ 
WHAT THE MOCKING-BIRD SAID. 


The mocking-bird song is a series of sharp, 
staccato notes, repeated again and again very 
rapidly, and with an accent that makes them very 
suggestive of human speech. One can easily turn 
his whole song into words that when repeated 
afterward bring up a vivid picture of the bird with 
his “trillets of humor, shrewdest whistle wit,’ that 
Lanier tells about. 

A mocking bird that sang on the top of a vean- 


pole in the garden, uttered a medley something like 
this 


“Su-ky! su-ky! su-ky! Come-he-e-e-re! Come- 
he-e-e-re!_ Mal-o-ry! Mal-o.ry! Mal-o-ry! pe-de-de- 
de! poor-bo-o-y! poor-bo-o-y! Quit! quit! whe-o! 


qu! qu! qu! Chik-a-pe-tu! chik-a-pe-tu! chik-a- 
pe-tu! toll gate! toll gate! toll gate! pr-r-r-r-r! 
Come get it! come get it! cup-o-tea! cup-o-tea! 
oe pic-o-lo! pic-o-lo!” 


loud, clear voice, with many turns of: his wise 
looking little head, jerking his long tail, and lifting 
his beautiful wings. 

If you want to get some notion of his utterances 
—though not by any means of his music—you may 
do so by reading the above exactly as it is written, 
in a sharp, quick way. 


ee 
PRACTICAL. 


Certain over-delicate sensibilities may well be 
shocked by brutally practical suggestions. Mrs. 
Cook had been superintending her poodle’s bath, 
and, after the operation was concluded, sat down 
in the back yard to rest. 


“T can’t help thinking Elise is careless with dear 
Fido,” she said to the washerwoman, a broad- 
shouldered, good-natured creature, who was hanging 
out the clothes. 

“Elise makes him nervous every time she does 
anything with him. I begin to think I shall have to 
trust his bath to some one else. How would you 
like to undertake it, Mrs. McLean?” 

The washerwoman shook her head. 

‘Beggin’ yer pardon, mum, I aint hankerin’ afther 
that kind of a job.”’ 

“No, but really,” said Mrs. Cook, bending forward 
in interested consideration, “let us think it over. 
Now how would you begin to give Fido his bath?” 

The washerwoman thought it over, as she was re- 
quested todo. Then she smiled broadly. 

“Tf ’twas left to me, mum,” she announced, “I 
think I’d put him asoak over night, an’ then run 
him through the wringer!”’ 

And, strange to say, she was never asked to per- 
form the operation. 


- = 
A STURDY CENTENARIAN. 


The guardians of the Eiffel Tower, in Paris, were 
lately surprised to receive a visit from a man one 
hundred and two years old, who wished to ascend 
the great tower. 


He was quite willing, however, to avail himself of 
the elevator, for, though he is able to walk several 
miles a day on level ground, and carries his cane as 
a “switch,” and not as a support, he did not feel 


sand feet high. 

This old man, whose name is Harduin, and who 
was formerly a harness-maker by trade, has had a 
somewhat interesting experience in his last years. 

About thirty years ago, when past seventy, he 
granted all his property to a nephew, in considera- 
tion of a regular yearly income to be paid to him. 
The day he became a century old, he called the 
nephew and said to him 

“Well, my boy, I think you have made me an 
allowance long enough. I shall not be a charge on 
you any longer, because, you see, I’ve saved up 
enough to live on.” 


—— 
RIDING TURTLE-BACK. 

One principal difference between a wise man and a 
fool is that a wise man knows how to adapt himself 
to circumstances. What shall be said, then, of a 
frog of which the Hartford Courant tells this story? 


At a Mulberry Street restaurant a large green 
turtle and a frog are inmates of the fountain tank. 

A frog cannot always remain under water, and 
there is no chance for the fellow in question to reach 
a landing- lace on the side of the tank; but he has 
discovered that the top of the turtle’s back is out of 
the water, except when the turtle dives. 


air of owning the whole business. 

When the turtle goes under, he swims around 
until the back comes to the surface again, when he 
again mounts and continues his trip. It is a funny 





sight. 


A GOOD BECINNING. 


Young students in PIANO may Start Right under | ST. 
thoroughly competent Teachers, and so be prepared to 
go on making rapid and substantial progress, without 
change of method, at the New Eng 

or o usic. Saturdays, classes of four. Tuition 
for Ten Weeks, $6. Next term beg 


and Conserva- 


ins September 12th. 
RJEE, Franklin Square, Boston. 


only forty names must be on one sheet. 
Sheets must be headed as follows: ‘We the under- 
signed are now using the ELECTRIC LUSTRE 
ARCH for either Laundry or Toilet purposes, or 
for both.” 
Take the paper, headed as above, to your friends, and 
ask them if they are using the Electric Lustre 
Starch. If they are, ask them to sign your paper, and 
as soon as you get forty names, send them to our office 
in Boston, with your address plainly written, and we 








equal to a walk up a flight of stairs nearly a thou 


So he | 
mounts the back, and rides around the tank with an | &@~ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and 
| < prevented by CuTICURA So: 





| last 10 to 15 years. 


PAINT YOUR ROOFS 


With Dixon’s SILICA-GRAPHITE paint. It will | Grocers sell it. 


De immediately forward a postal money order for One 
Yollar. 

The Electric Lustre Starch is the best Laundry Starch 
in the World. Will not stick to the Iron, makes Collars 
and Cuffs look like new. Saves Time, Labor and Trouble, 
| It is also highly valued by ladies as a Toilet Powder, 
| As a flesh powder for infants it is unequalled. All 





Water will run from it pure and | 
clean, and it will on oie patter satisfaction than | ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH COMPANY, 


any other paint. 


Send for circulars. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


45 Commercial St., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 
If any of your friends don’t know what starch their 
families use, ask them to let you see a package of the 
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THIS LABEL 1S ON THE BEST 





RIBBON MADE. 





her child—beyond question 





drug or stimulant. 


| The BEST on Wheels. 
Buggies, Surreys, Spindles, 








“Ha 


How to get Baby 
Safely 
Through August. 


As regards diet—where the mother cannot nurse 


NESTLE’S MILK FOOD 


is the most natural and nourishing diet for infants 
during hot weather. NESTLE’S FOOD contains no 
It is composed of milk with 
ius he would go on half an hour at atime, ina all its cream, wheaten bread crust and a little 
| sugar, and NOTHING ELSE. The simplicity and 
perfection of manufacture of this food have secured 
for it world-wide favor as the mothers' and phy- 
sicians’ mainstay in hot weather. 
Sample sent any mother on application to 


THOMAS LEEMING & CO., New York. 


DLEY WAGON 







ndy ’? Wagons, 
Buckboards Con- 


cords, Phetons, Cabriolets, Two Wheelers, Road 


Carts,etc. 52- 


age catalogue and circular,‘ How 


to purchase direct from the manufacturers,” FREE, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


| BRADLEY & CO, sf8sses85s-p¥e5. 


Do You Want Money? 

Have you One Hundred, One 
Thousand, or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our 
watches in your city. We 
guarantee you absolutely 
against loss, supply adver- 
tising matter free, give exclu- 
sive agency, sole use of our 


A 
club forms, and protect you from competition, 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 


rray St., New York. 
















You 
atchescontain 





dition to numerous pat 
no other watch. 
the lowest. 
advantages we offer. 
lars before your town is taken. 


THE KE 


a 

i impro 
They are the Best and our prices 
No one else can give you one-tenth the 
Write at once for full particu- 


found in 


We refer to an’ 


commercial we Capital, $300,000. Full Pai 
STONE WATCH CLUB CO, 
904 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





starch they are using, and see if it looks like this. 


THE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE 


& = MANUF GREG —B 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH Co 


The Genuine ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH 
has the above trade-mark on every package. 








Divinely Beautiful 


How superb a young girl appears who is just 
entering upon the morning of life, with every 
charm made divinely beautiful by the irre- 
sistible influence of innocence. Nothing 
remains to complete the picture but those 
soft waves of natural color which are im- 
parted to the complexion by the use of 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


This world-renowned purifier removes 
Pimples, Blotches, Tan, Freckles and 
every species of discoloration; replaces a sallow 
skin by pearl-like purity; adds a delicate 
shell-tint to the cheeks, and lights up the entire 
face with HEAVEN’S OWN BLOOM. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, by C. N. 
CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 


BUNKER HILL $4.00 
CUSTOM PANTS 


Save retailers’ and jobbers’ 














Skin ano 








i; KATO 


PEN CAN 
esteem in which the CuTICURA REMEDIES are 
aes by Se Sanaa apee thousands whose lives have 
| been made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliatin i 

itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and | measure, if you mention this paper. 


blood, with loss of hair, 


| _CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA SOAP, 
| an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
| nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 

fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 


Cuticura Remevies Cure 


Bvoop Diseases 


From Pimeces to Scrorutas 
DO JUSTICE 


skin and blood disease, from pimples te scrofula. 


Sold everywhere. 


CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 


Price, CuTicu : 
} RESOLVENT, $1._ Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 


RA, 50e.; 


Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





TO THE 


SOAP, 25c.; 


oily skin 2g 
AP. S| 










profit. We are the leading “ £3 
manufacturers of $3 Pants, Mes 
Bes 
and GUARANTEE EVERY as 
PAIR. If not satisfactory, we fwes 
replace them with another pair - &$ 
or REFUND THE MONEY. Ze 3 
Our goods are unsurpassed in 5“52 
materials, style, workmanship, ow 3 5 
and finish. We have large capi- >3 $8 
tal,and many years’experience. 4 = & 
With our facilities we guaran- vaso 
tee perfect satisfaction. MARK. 





Send six cents with your 
addressand get aline of, 
samples with our unique “s 
sample card and a 48-inch linen tape 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS 00. 
129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
California Branch, Room 90 Wilson Block, Los Angeles. 


“DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES” 








speedily cured by 
PLASTER, the only pain 


ra 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
CUTICUKA ANTI-PAIN 
-killing plaster, 


A 4 lb. Family or Store Scale, . . $1.00 

5.00 Sewing Machine, : . . 18.00 
A 500 Ib. Platform Scale, oS we -00 
A $125.00 Top Buggy, . . . . 65.00 
A 2 Ton Wagon Seale, . . ° 40.00 
4 2en.ee Road ee Bea ote * 15.00 
A2 ». Scoop ane atform Scale, 3.0 
A $15.00 Buggy Harness 50 


rae a6 
1000 other articles in same proportion. Catalogue free. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago. 














